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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


ERASMUS DARWIN. 


Erasmus, the seventh child and fourth son of Robert Darwin, 
Isq. by his wife, Elizabeth Hill, was born at Elston, near New- 
ark, in Nottinghamshire, on the 12th of Dec. 1731. He was 
educated at the Grammar-school of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, 
under the Rev. Mr. Burrows, and from thence sent to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he had for his tutor Dr. Powell, af- 
terwards Master of the College, to whose learning and good- 
ness, Mason, another of his pupils, has left a testimony in one 
of his earliest poems. 

After proceeding Bachelor in Medicine at Cambridge, Dar- 
win went to Edinburgh, in order to pursue his studies in that 
science to more advantage. When he had been there long 
enough to entitle him to the degree of Doctor in Medicine, he 
quitted Edinburgh, and began his practice at Nottingham, but 
soon after (in 1756) removed to Lichfield. In the following year 
he married Mary, daughter of Charles Howard, Esq. a procter 
in the Ecclesiastical Court of Lichfield. He was very soon dis- 
tinguished for his professional skill. The first case which he 
treated with so much success as to attract the public notice, was 
that of a young man of fortune, who, being in a fever, was 
given over by his ordinary physician, but whom Darwin restor- 
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ed, probably by one of those bold measures from which others 
would have shrunk, but to which he wisely had recourse when- 
ever a desperate malady called for a desperate cure. His pa- 
taient, whose name was Inge, was, I believe, the same whom 
Johnson, in his life of Ambrose Phillips, has termed a gentle- 
man of great eminence in Staffordshire. . Part of the wealth that 
now flowed in upon him, from an extensive and opulent circle, 
was employed with that liberality which in this country is per- 
haps oftener exercised by men of his profession than by those of 
any other. 

At Lichfield, he formed an intimacy with several persons, who 
afterwards rose to much distinction. Of these the most re- 
markable were Mr. Edgeworth, whose skill in mechanics made 
him acceptable to Darwin; Mr. Day, a man remembered to more 
advantage by his writings than by the singularities of his con- 
duct; and Anna Seward, the female most eminent in her time 
for poetical genius. The manner in which the first of these in- 
troduced himself shall be told in his own words, as they convey 
a lively description of Darwin’s person and habits of life at this 
time. “I wrote an account to the Doctor of the reception which 
his scheme” (for preventing accidents to a carriage in turning) 
“ had met with from the Society of Arts. The Doctor wrote 
me a very civil answer; and though, as I afterwards found out, 
he took me for a coach-maker, he invited me to his house: an 
invitation which I accepted in the ensuing summer. When I ar- 
rived at Lichfield, I went to inquire whether the Doctor was at 
home. I was shown into a room where I found Mrs. Darwin. I 
told her my name. She said the Doctor expected me, and that 
he intended to be at home before night. There were books and 
prints in the room, of which I took occasion to speak. Mrs. 
Darwin asked me to drink tea, and I perceived that I owed to 
my literature the pleasure of passing the evening with this most 
agreeable woman. We walked and conversed upon various li- 
terary subjects ull it was dark; when Mrs. Darwin seeming to be 
surprised that the Doctor had not come home, I offered to take 
my leave; but she told me that I had been expected for some 
days, and that a bed had been prepared for me: I heard some 
orders given to the housemaid, who had destined a different 
room for my reception from that which her mistress had upon 



































second thoughts appointed. I perceived that the maid examin- 
ed me attentively, but I could not guess the reason. When sup- 
per was nearly finished, a loud rapping at the door announced the 
Doctor. There was a bustle in the hall, which made Mrs. Dar- 
win getup and gothe door. Upon her exclaiming that they 
were bringing in a dead man,I went to the hall. I saw some 
persons, directed by one whom I guessed to be Doctor Darwin, 
carrying a man who appeared to be motionless. ‘ He is not 
dead,’ said Dr. Darwin. ‘ He is only dead drunk. I found him,’ 
continued the Doctor, ‘ nearly suffocated in a ditch: I had him 
lifted into my carriage, and brought hither, that we might take 
care of him to-night.””’ Candles came; and what was the sur- 
prise of the Doctor and of Mrs. Darwin, to find that the person 
whom he had saved was Mrs. Darwin’s brother! who, for the 
first time in his life, as I was assured, had been intoxicated in 
this manner, and who would undoubtedly have perished had it 
not been for Doctor Darwin’s humanity, During this scene I 
had time to survey my new friend, Doctor Darwin. He wasa 
large man, fat and rather clumsy; but intelligence and benevo- 
lence were painted in his countenance: he had a considerable 
impediment in his speech, a defect which is in general painful 
to others ; but the Doctor repaid his auditors so well for making 
them wait for his wit or his knowledge, that he seldom found 
them impatient. When his brother was disposed of, he came 
to supper, and I thought that he looked at Mrs. Darwin as if he 
was somewhat surprised when he heard that I had passed the 
whole evening in her company. After she withdrew, he enter- 
ed into conversation with me upon the carriage that I had made, 
and upon the remarks that fell from some members of the Society 
to whom I had shown it. I satisfied his curiosity; and having 
told him that my carriage was in the town, and that he could see 
it whenever he pleased, we talked upon mechanical subjects, and 
afterwards on various branches of knowledge, which necessarily 
produced allusions to classical literature ; by these, he discover- 
ed that I had received the education of a gentleman. ‘Why! I 
thought,’ said the Doctor ‘ that you were a coach-maker !’ ‘ That 
was the reason,’ said I, ‘ that you looked surprised at finding me 
at supper with Mrs. Darwin. But you see, Doctor, how supe- 
rior in discernment ladies are even to the most learned gentle- 
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men: I assure you that I had not been in the room five minutes. 
before Mrs. Darwin asked me to tea!’ ” 

These endeavours to improve the construction of carriages were 
near costing him dear; nor did he desist till he had been several 
times thrown down, and at last broke the pan of the right knee, 
which occasioned a slight but incurable lameness. The amiable 
woman, of whom Mr. Edgeworth has here spoken, died in 1770. 
Of the five children whom she brought him, two were lost in 
their infancy. Charles, the eldest of the remaining three, died 
at Edinburgh, in 1778, of a disease supposed to be communicat- 
ed by a corpse which he was dissecting, when one of his fingers 
was slightly wounded. He had obtained a gold medal for point- 
ing out a test by which pus might be distinguished from mucus ; 
and the Essay in which he had stated his discovery was publish- 
ed by his father after his death, together with another treatise, 
which he left incomplete, on the Retrogade Motions of the Ab- 
sorbent Vessels of Animal Bodies in some Diseases. Another 
of his sons, Erasmus, who was a lawyer, in a temporary fit of 
mental derangement put an end to his existence in 1799. Ro- 
bert Waring, a physician, now in high reputation at Shrewsbury, 
is the only one of these children who survived him. 

A few years before he quitted Lichfield in consequence of a 
second marriage, he attempted to establish a Betanical Society 
in that city ; but his only associates were the present Sir Brooke 
Boothby, and a proctor whose name was Jackson. Of this tri- 
umvirate, Miss Seward, who knew them well, tells us that Jack- 
son admired Sir Brooke Boothby, and worshipped and aped Dr. 
Darwin. He became a useful drudge to each in their joint work, 
the translation of the Linnzan system of vegetation into English 
from the Latin. His illustrious coadjutors exacted of him fideli- 
ty to the sense of their author, and they corrected Jackson’s inele- 
gant English, weeding it of its pompous coarseness. Darwin had 
already conceived the design of turning the Linnzan system into 
a poem, which, after he had composed it, was long handed about 
in manuscript; and, | believe, frequently revised and altered with 
the most sedulouscare. The stage on which he has introduced 
his fancied Queen of Botany, and her attendants from the Rosi- 
crusian world, has the recommendation of being a real spot of 
sround within a mile of the place he inhabited. A few years 
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ago it retained many traces of the diligence he had bestowed on 
it, and has probably not yet entirely lost them. Of this work, 
called the Botanic Garden, which he retained till he thought 
there was no danger of his medical character suffering from his 
being known as a peet, he published, in 1789, the second part, 
containing ‘the Loves of the Plants, first; believing it to be 
more level to the apprehension of ordinary readers. It soon 
made its way to an almost universal popularity. With the 
lovers of poetry, the novelty of the subject and the high polish, 
as it was then considered, of the verse, secured it many favour- 
ers, and the curiosity of the naturalist was not less gratified by 
the various information and the fanciful conjectures which 
abounded inthe notes. The first part was given to the public 
in three years after. 

In 1795 and 1796, appeared the two volumes of Zoonomia, or 
Laws of Organic Life, the produce of long labour and much 
consideration. What profit a physician may derive from this 
book I am unable to determine ; but I fear that the general reader 
will too often discover in it a hazardous ingenuity, to which good 
sense and reason have been sacrificed. When the writer of 
these pages, who was then his patient, ventured to intimate the 
sensuality of one part of it to its author, he himself immediately 
referred to the passage which was likely to have raised the ob- 
jection ; and, on another occasion, as if to counteract this preju- 
dice in the mind of one whose confidence he might be desirous 
of obtaining, he recommended to him the study of Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. 

In 1781, he married his second wife, the widow of Colonel Pole 
of Radburne, near Derby, with whom he appears to have lived as 
happily as he had done with his first. By her persuasion, he was 
induced to pass the latter part of his days at Derby. Here his 
medical practise was not at all lessened; and he had a second 
family to provide for out of the emolument which it brought him. 
His other publications werea Tract on Female Education, a slight 
performance written for the purpose of recommending a school 
kept by some ladies, in whose welfare his relation to them gave 
him a warm interest; and a long book (in 1800) on the Philoso- 
phy of Agriculture and Gardening, which he entitled Phytologia. 
On Lady Day, 1802, he took possession of an old house, called 
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the Priory, which had belonged to his son Erasmus, and was sit- 
uated at a short distance from Derby ; and on the 17th of the next 
month, while he was writing to his friend, Mr. Edgeworth, the 


following letter, he was arrested by the sudden approach of death. 
Priory, near Derby, 17th April, 1802. 

Dear Edgeworth,—lI am glad to find that you still amuse yourself with me- 
chanism, in spite of the troubles of Ireland. 

The use of turning aside, or downwards, the claw of a table, I don’t see, as 
it must be reared against a wall, for it will not stand alone. If the use be for 
carriage, the feet may shut up, like the usual brass feet ofa reflecting tel- 
escope. 

We have all been now removed from Derby about a fortnight, to the Priory, 
and all of us like our change of situation. We have a pleasant home, a good 
garden, ponds full of fish, and a pleasing valley somewhat like Shenstone’s— 
deep, umbrageous, and witha talkative stream running down it. Our home is 
near the top of the valley, well screened by hills from the east and north, and 
open to the south, where at four miles’ distance we see Derby tower. 

Four or more strong springs rise near the house, and have formed the valley, 
which, like that of Petrarch, may be called Valchiusa, as it begins, or is shut 
at the situation of the house. Ihope you like the description ; and hope far- 
ther, that yourself or any part of your family will sometime do me the pleasure 
of a visit. 

Pray tell the authoress that the water-nymphs of our valley will be happy to 
assist her next novel. 

My bookseller, Mr. Johnson, will not begin to print the the Temple of Na- 
ture till the price of paper is fixed by Parliament. I suppose the present duty 
pews °°? * f 

To this imperfect sentence was added on the opposite side by 
another hand ;— 


Sir,—This family is in the greatest affliction. I am truly grieved to inform 
you of the death of the invaluable Dr. Darwin. Dr. Darwin got up apparently 
in good health ; about eight o’clock, he rang the library bell. The servant, 
who went, said he appeared fainting. He revived again. Mrs, Darwin was 
immediately called. The Doctor spoke often, but soon appeared fainting ; 
and died about one o’clock. 

Our dear Mrs. Darwin and family are inconsolable : their affliction is great 
indeed, there being few such husbands or fathers. He will be most deservedly 
lamented by all who had the honour of being known to him, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
S. M. 
PS. This letter was begun this‘*morning by Doctor Darwin himself. 
The complaint which thus suddenly terminated his life, in his 


seventy first year, was the Angina Pectoris. 
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The Temple of Nature was printed in the year after his death; 
hut the public had either read enough of his writings or were oc- : 
cupied with other things, for little attention was paid to this po- 
etical bequest. That ingenious burlesque of his manner, the 
Loves of the Triangles, probably contributed to loosen the spell 
by which he had for a while taken the general ear. 

His person is well described by his biographer, Miss Seward, 
as being above the middle size, his form athletic, and his limbs 
too heavy for exact proportion; his countenance marked by the 
traces of a severe small-pox, and, when not animated by social 
pleasure, rather saturnine than sprightly. In youth, his exterior 
was rendered agreeable by florid health, and a smile that indica- 
ted good humour. His portrait, by Wright of Derby, gives a 
very exact, but inanimate, representation of his form and features. 

In justice to the painter, it must be told, that I believe the like- 
ness to have been taken after death. : 

In his medical practice he was by some accused of empiricism. 
From this charge, both Miss Seward and Mr. Edgeworth have 
I think, justly vindicated him. The former has recorded a pro- 
ject which he suggested, on the supposed authority of some old 
practitioners, but which he did not execute, for curing one of his 
consumptive patients by the transfusing of blood from the veins 
of a person in health. I have been told, that when a mother, who 
seemed to be in the paroxysm of a delirium, expressed an earnest 
wish to take her infant into her arms, and her attendants were 
fearful of indulging her lest she should do some violence to the 
object of her affection, he desired them to commit it to her with- 
out apprehension, and that the result was an immediate abate- 
ment of her disorder. This was an instance rather of strong sa- 
vacity than of extraordinary boldness ; for nothing less than a 
well-founded confidence in the safety of the experiment could have 
induced him to hazard it. 

I know not whether it be worth relating, that when sent for to 
a nobleman, at Buxton, who conceived his health to have suffered 
by the use of tea, to which he was immoderately addicted, Dar- 
win rang the bell, and ordered a pot of strong green tea to be . 
brought up, and, filling both his patient’s cup and his own, encou- 
raged him to frequent and lavish draughts. I have heard that he 
was impatient of inquiries which related to diet; thinking [ sup- 
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pose, that after the age of childhood, in ordinary cases, eachperson 
might regulate it best for himself. But of an almost entire absti- 
nence from fermented liquors, he was, both by precept and exam- 
ple, astrenuous adviser. *“* He believed,” says Miss Edgeworth, in 
her Memoirs of her Father, “ that almost all the distempers of the 
higher classes of people arise from drinking, in some form or 
other, too much vinous spirit. To this he attributed the aristo- 
cratic disease of gout, the jaundice, and all bilious or liver com- 
plaints; in short, all the family of pain. This opinion he sup- 
ported in his writings with the force of his eloquence and reason ; 
and still more in conversation, by all those powers of wit, satire, 
and peculiar humour, which never appeared fully to the’public in 
his works, but which gained him strong ascendancy in private so- 
ciety. During his life-time, he almost banished wine from the 
tables of the rich of his acquaintance; and persuaded most of the 
gentry in his own and the neighbouring counties to become wa- 
ter-drinkers.’”’ Here, I doubt, Miss Edgeworth has a little over- 
rated the extent of his influence. ‘“ Partly in jest, and partly in 
earnest, he expressed his suspicions, and carried his inferences 
on this subjeci, to a preposterous excess. When he heard that 
my father was bilious, he suspected that this must be the con- 
sequence of his having, since his residence in Ireland, and in com- 
pliance with the fashion of the country, indulged too freely in 
drinking. His letter, I remember, concluded with—Farewell, 
my dear friend. God keep you from whiskey if he can.” 

His opinion respecting the safety of inoculating for the small- 
pox at a proper age, as it was expressed in the following letter 
to the writer of these pages, will be satisfactory to such parents 
as are yet unconvinced of the efficacy of vaccination; and his 
opinion Is the more valuable, because it was given at a time when 
there was neither prejudice nor prepossession on the subject. 

Derby, Oct. 9, 1797. 


Dear Sir—On the best inquiry I have been able to make to-day, I cannot 
heay that the small-pox is in Derby. I can only add, that all those who have 


died by inocculation, whom I have heard of these last twenty years, have been 


children at the breast ; on which account it may be safer to defer inocculation 
till four or five vears old, if there be otherwise no hazard of taking the disease 
naturally, 
lam, &c. 
F.. DARWIN. 
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On the accounts which his patients gave him of their own ma- 
fadies he placed so little dependence, that he thought it necessa- 
ry to wring the truth from them as a lawyer would do from an un- 
willing witness. His general distrust of others, in ali that rela- 
ted to themselves, is well exemplified by a casual remark that 
has been lately repeated to me by a respectable dignitary of the 
of the church, to whom, when he was apologizing for his want 
of skill in the game of chess, at which they were going to play, 
Darwin answered, that he made it a rule, not to believe either the 
good or the harm that men spoke of themselves. 

This want of reliance in the sincerity of those with whom he 
conversed has been attributed, with some colour of reason, to his 
habitual scepticism on matters of higher moment. Mr. Fellowes 
has observed of him, that he dwelt so much and so exclusively on 
second causes, that he seems to have forgotten that there is a first. 
There is no solution of natural effects to which he was not ready 
to listen, provided it would assist him in getting rid of what he 
considered an unnecessary intervention of the Supreme Being. 
A fibre capable of irritability was with him enough to account, 
not only for the origin of animal life, but for its progress through 
all its stages. He had thus involved himself in the grossest ma- 
terialism ; but, being endued with an active fancy, he engendered 
on it theories so wild and chimerical, that they might be regarded 
with the same kind of wonder as the fictions of romance, if our 
pleasure were not continually checked by remembering the error 
in which they originate. What more prodigious transformation 
shall we read of in Ovid, than that which he supposes the organs 
of his strange ens to have undergone during the change of our 
globe from moist to dry? 

As in dry air the sea-born stranger roves, 
Each muscle quickens, and each sense improves ; 
Cold gills aquatic form respiring lungs, 
And sounds aerial flow from slimy tongues, 
Temple of Nature, c. 1. 

The peculiarities of the shapes of animals, which distinguish 
‘hem from each other, he supposes to have been gradually form- 
ed by these same irritables fibres, and to have been varied by re- 
production. As to the faculties of sensation, volition, and asso- 
ciation, they come in afterwards as matters of course, and in a 
manner so easy and natural, that the only wonder is, what had 
TUNE, 1825.—no. 254. 57 
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kept them waiting so long. He mentions, with something like. 
approbation, the hyyothesis of Buffon and Helvetius, who, as he 
tells us, seem to imagine, that mankind arose from one family of 
monkeys, on the banks of the Mediterranean, who accidentally 
had learned to use the adductor pollicis, or that strong muscle 
which constitutes the ball of the thumb and draws the point of it 
to meet the points of the fingers, which common monkeys do not; 
and that this muscle gradually increased in size, strength and ac- 
tivity, in successive generations ; and that, by this improved use 
of the sense of the touch, monkeys acquired clear ideas, and grad- 
ually became men. 

To this he gravely adds, that perhaps all the productions of 
nature are in their progress to greater perfection ! an idea coun- 
tenanced by modern discoveries and deductions concerning the 
progressive formation of the solid parts of this terraqueous globe, 
and consonant to the dignity of the Creator. 

His description of the way in which clear ideas were acquired 
is not much improved when he puts it into verse. 

Nerved with fine touch above the bestial throngs, 
The hand, first gift of Heaven ! to man belongs : 
Untipt with claws, the circling fingers close, 
With rival points the bending thumbs oppose, 
Trace the nice lines of form with sense refined, 
And clear ideas charm the thinking mind. 
Temple of Nature, c. 3. 

He tells us of a naturalist who had found out a shorter cut to 
the production of animal life, who thought it not impossible that 
the first insects were the anthers and stigmas of flowers, which 
had by some means loosened themselves from their parent plant, 
and that other insects in process of time had been formed from 
these ; some acquiring wings, others fins, and others claws, from 
their ceaseless efforts to procure food, or to secure themselves 
from injury. What hindered but these insects might have ac- 
quired hands, and by those means clear ideas also, is not explain- 
ed to us. 

As great improvements, however, have certainly been made in 
some way or other, he sees reason to hope that not less impor. 
tant amelioration may in time succeed. If our improved chem- 
istry (says he,) should ever discover the art of making sugar from 
fossile or aerial matter, without the assistance of vegetation, food 
for animals would then become as plentiful as water, and thev 
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might live upon the earth without preying on each other, as thick 
as blades of grass, without restraint to theirnumbers but the want 
of local room : no very comfortable prospect, it must be owned; 
especially to those who are aware of the alarming ratio in which; 
according to later discoveries, population is found to multiply it- 
self; a consummation that would scarcely produce that at which 
he thought it the chief duty of a philosopher to aim: namely, the 
greatest possible quantity of human happiness. On being made 
acquainted with reveries such as these, through the means of the 
press, we are inclined to doubt the justice of his encomium on 
the art of printing, since which discovery, he tells us, supersti- 
tion has been much lessened by the reformation of religion ; and 
necromancy, astrology, chiromancy, witchcraft, and vampyrism> 
have vanished from all classes of society ; though some are still 
so weak in the present enlightened times as to believe in the pro- 
digies of animal magnetism, and of metallic tractors. What then 
is to be said of the prodigies of spontaneous vitality ? To a system 
which removes the Author of all so far from our contemplation, 


we might well prefer the faith of 
—the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind. 


The father of English poetry, who well knew what qualities and 
habits might with most probability be assigned to men of diffe- 
rent professions, has made it a trait in the character of his Doc- 


tour of Phisike that 
His study was but little in the Bibie. 


Theugh there are illustrious examples of the contrary, yet it 
imay sometimes be with the physician as Shakspeare said of him- 
self, when complaining of the influence which the business of a 


player had on his mind, that 
his nature is subdued 
To that it works in. 


A propensity to materialism had not, however, so subdued the 
mind of Darwin, as to prevent him from acknowledging the ex- 
istence of what he terms the Great Cause of Causes, Parent of 
Parents, Ens Entium. Nay, he went the length of maintaining, 
that his doctrine of spontaneous vitality was not inconsistent with 
Scripture. 

But whatever may be thought of his creed, it must be record- 
ed of him that he discharged some of the best duties of religion 
i a manner that would have become its most zealous professors. 
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He was bountiful to the poor, and hospitable to his equals. To 
the inferior clergy, when he resided at Lichfield, he gave his ad- 
vice unfeed, and he attended diligently to the health of those who 
were unable to requite him. Johnson is said, when he visited 
his native city, to have shunned the society of Darwin: Cowper, 
who certainly was as firm a believer as Johnson, thought it no 
disparagement to his orthodoxy to address some complimentary 
verses to him on the publication of his Botanic Garden. 

This poem ought not to be considered more than as a capriccio, 
or sport of the fancy, on which he has expended much labour to 
little purpose. It does not pretend to any thing like correctness 
of design, or continuity of action. It is like a picture of Breu- 
ghel’s, where every thing is highly coloured, and every thing out 
of order. In the first part, called the Economy of Vegetation, 
the Goddess of Botany appears with her attendants, the Pow- 
ers of the Four Elements, for no other purpose than to describe 
to them their several functions in carrying on the operations of 
nature. In the second, which has no necessary connexion with 
the first, the Botanic Muse describes the Loves of the Plants. 
Here the fiction is peurile, and built on a system which is itself 
in danger of vanishing into air. At the end of the second canto, 
the Muse takes a dish of tea, which I think is the only thing of 
any consequence thatis done throughout. This second part has 
been charged with an immoral tendency; but Miss Seward has 
observed, with much truth, that it is a burlesque upon morality 
to make the amours of the plants responsible at its tribunal ; and 
that the impurity is in the imagination of the reader, not in 
the pages of the poet. For these amours, he might have found 
a better motto than that which he has prefixed from Claudian, in 
the following stanza of Marini. 


Ne’ fior ne’ fiori istessi Amor ha loco, 
Ama il giglio il ligustro e ’amaranto, 
FE, Narciso e Giacinto, Ajace e Croco, 
E con la bella Clitia il vago Acanto ; 
Arde la Rosa di vermiglio foco, 
L odor sospiro e la rugiada é pianto: 
Ride la Calta, e pallida e essangue 
Vinta d’amor la violetta langue. 
Adone, Canto 6. 


He was apt to confound the odd with the grotesque, and to 
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fistake the absurd for the fanciful. By an excellent landscape- 
painter now living, I was told that Darwin proposed as a subject 
for his pencil a shower, in which there should be represented a 
red-breast holding up an expanded embrella in its claws. 

An Italian critic, following a division made by Plotinus, has 
distributed the poets into three classes, which he calls the musi- 
cal, the amatorical, and the philosophic. In the first, he places 
those who are studious of softness and harmony in their numbers ; 
in the second, such as content themselves with describing accu- 
rately the outward appearances of real or fancied objects; and in 
the third, those who penetrate to the qualities of things, draw out 
their hidden beauties, and separate what is really and truly fair 
from that which has only its exterior semblance. Among the 
second of these Darwin might claim for himself no mean sta- 
tion. It was, indeed, a notion he had taken up, that as the ideas 
derived from visible objects (to use his own words) are more 
distinct than those derived from any other source, the words ex- 
pressive of those ideas belonging to vision make up the princi- 
pal part of poetic language. So entirely was he engrossed by 
this persuasion, as too frequently to forget that the admirers of 
poetry have not only eyes but ears and hearts also; and that 
therefore harmony and pathos are required of the poet, no less 
than a faithful delineation of visible objects. 

Yet there is something in this versification also that may be 
considered as his own. His numbers have less resemblance to 
Pope’s, than Pope’s to those of Dryden. Whether the novelty 
be such as to reflect much credit on the inventor, is another 
question. His secret was, I think, to take those lines in Pope 
which seemed to him the most diligently elaborated, and to mo- 
del his own upon them. But with those forms of verse which 
he borrowed more particularly from Pope, in which one part is 
equally balanced by the other, and of which each is complete in 
itself without reference to those which precede or follow it, he 
has mingled one or two others that had been used by our elder 
poets, but almost entirely rejected by the refiners of the couplet 
measure till the time of Langhorne; as where the substantive 
and its epithet are so placed, that the latter makes the end of an 
iambic in the second, and the former the beginning of a troche 
in the third foot. 
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On the Life and Writings of Erasmus Darwin. 


And showers | thé still | sn6w frdm | his hoary urns. 
Darwin, Botanic Garden, p.1, c. 2, 28, 
Or dart | thé réd | flash thrdugh [ the circling band. = Zbid. 361. 
Or rest | hér fair | ch€ek On | his curled brows. Ibid. c. 2, 252. 
Deserve | 4 swéet | look frém | Demetrius’ eye. Shakspeare, Mid N. D. 
Infect | thé sotind | pine Und | diverthis grain. | Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Which on | thy soft | chéek for | complexion dwells. 
Shakspeare, Sonnet 99, 
To lay | théir jist | hands dn | the golden key. Milton, Comus, 


Or where they make the end of an iambic in the first, and the be- 
ginning of a spondee in the second foot, as 


Thé wan | stars glim|mering through its silver train. 
Botanic Garden, p. 4. c. 1, 135. 
Thé bright | drdps réljling from her lifted arms. Ibid, c. 2, 59. 
Thé pale | lamp glim|mering through the sculptur’d ice. Ibid. 134, 
Hér fair | chéek préss’d | upon her lily hand. 
Temple of Nature, c. 1, 436, 
Thé foil | béar’s conjquest on her fair delight. 
Shakspeare, Venus and Adonis, 1030. 
The réd | bldod réck’d | to show the painter’s strife. 
dbid. Rape of Lucrece, 1377. 


There is so little complexity in the construction of his sen- 
tences, that they may generally be reduced to a few of the first 
and simplest rules of syntax. On these he rings what changes 
he may, by putting the verb before its nominative or vocative 


case. 
ture : 


Thus in the following verses from the Temple of Na- 


On rapid feet, o’er hills, and plains and rocks, 
Speed the scared leveret and rapacious fox ; 
On rapid pinions cleave the fields above, 
The hawk descending, and escaping dove ; 
With nicer nostril track the tainted ground, 
The hungry vulture, and the prowling hound ,; 
Converge reflected light with nicer eye, 
The midnight owl, and mycroscopic fly ; 
With finer ear pursue their nightly course, 
The listening lion, and the alarmed horse, 

C. 3, 93. 


Sometimes he alternates the forms ; as 


In Eden’s groves, the cradle of the world, 
Bloom’d a fair tree with mystic flowers unfurl’d . 
On bending branches, as aloft it sprung, 

Forbid to taste, the fruit of knowledge hung ; 
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Flow’d with sweet innocence the tranquil hours, 
And love and beauty warm’d the blissful bowers. 
Ibid, 449. 

The last line, or the middle of the last line in almost every 
sentence throughout his poems, begins with a conjunction af- 
firmative or negative, and, or nor ; and this last line is often sc 
weak, that it breaks down under the rest. Thus in this very 


pretty impression, as it may almost be called, of an ancient gem: 
So playful Love on Ida’s flowery sides 
With ribbon-rein the indignant lion guides ; 
Pleased on his brindled back the lyre he rings, 
And shakes delirious rapture from the string’s ; 
Slow as the pausing monarch stalks along, 
Sheathes his retractile claws, and drinks the song, 
Soft nymps on timid step the triumph view, 
And listening fauns with beating hoofs pursue ; 
With pointed ears the alarmed forest starts, 
And love and music soften savage hearts. 
Botanic Garden, c. 4, 252, 
{nd in an exceedingly happy description of what is termed the 
picturesque : 
The rush-thach’d cottage on the purple moor, 
Where ruddy children frolic round the door, 
The moss-grown antlers of the aged oak, ‘ 
The shaggy locks that fringe the colt unbroke, 
The bearded goat with nimble eyes, that glare 
Through the long tissue ef his hoary hair, 
As with quick foot he climbs some ruin’d wall, < 
And crops the ivy which prevents its fall, 
With rural charms the tranquil mind delight, 
And form a picture to the admiring sight. 
Temple of Nature, c. 3, 248 
And in his lines on the eagle, from another gem : 
So when with bristling plumes the bird of Jove 
Vindictive leaves the argent fields above, 
Borne on broad wings the guilty world he awes, 
And graps the lightning in his shining claws. 

Botanic Garden, p. 1. c. 1, 205, 
where I cannot but observe the peculiar beauty of the epithet 
applied to the plumes of the eagle. It is the right translation of 
‘the word by which Pindar has described the ruffling of the wings 
on the back of Zete and Calais. 


7 TEPONT LV VOTL WEDMKOVT AS HU dee TropeUpEosc. 
Pyth. 4, 526. 
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which an Italian translator has entirely mistaken ; 
Uomin’ ambi, ch’orrore a’ risguardanti 
Facean coi rosseggianti 
Vanni del tergo. 

But Darwin could have known nothing of Pindar; and the 
word may perhaps be found with a similar application in one of 
our own poets. 

As the singularity of his poems caused them to be too much 
admired at first, so are they now more neglected than they 
deserve. There is about as much variety in them as in a 
bed of tulips, of which the shape is the same in all, except that 
some are a little more rounded at the points than others ; yet 
they are diversely streaked and freckled, with a profusion of gay 
tints, in which the bizarre (as it is called by the fanciers of that 
flower) prevails. They are a sight for on half hour in the spring, 
and no more; and are utterly devoid of odour. 








THE OLD SEAMAN, A SKETCH FROM NATURE, 


I uikE a sailor. He is the oldest boy that wears a jacket ;— 
frank, generous, playful, and somewhat pugnacious. Not that 
he will fight for nothing :—but he will battle for glory, for that 
is like a ship’s name; or, if men wear wooden shoes, he will 
drub them for it, though he should get a leg made of the same 
leather. Talk of “ our Wives and Liberties,”’—he will fight for 
“ Doll of Wapping,’ and get into a French prison. But for 
laurel—or wreaths of it,—he would rather win rolls of pigtail; 
and as for palms—* Palmam qui meruit ferat,’—he has lost his 
hand and the palm with it. Immortality is not his aim: but he 
is a Dryad up to the knees; and, so far, he will not die like “ add 


flesh.’ Gout, or cramp, or rheumatism, what are they to him? 


—he is a Stoic as far as the timber goes. Wooded,—but not 
watered, for he hates grog, except for the liquor that is in it. 
He looks like a human peg-top: you might spin him with a coil 
of cable. Talk of your improved rollers, and drillng machines, 
and sowing machines,—he is the best dibble for potatoes—but 
that will soon enough be discovered of him when he comes to 
his parish. One of his arms too is a fin: and he has lost an eye. 
It is the starboard one, and looks as if it had the wind in it—but 
it was blown out with gunpowder. He was in the Spitfire, off 
Cape Cod, when she took fire in the gun-room, and flew up like 
a rocket! He went aloft almost to his cherub, and when he came 
down again he was half dead and half blind: one window, as 
he said, was as dark as night;—but he makes light of it. All 
his bereavements—eye—arm—leg—are triffes to him: one, in- 
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deed, is a standing jest. He often takes off his wooden leg.— 
Diogenes was nothing to him as a philosopher : he is proud even 
of his misfortunes. Whilst others béwail their scratches, and 
plaister their razor cuts, he throws open his blue jacket, and 
shows the deep furrowed scars, and exclaims, “ Talk not to me 
of seams!” : 

To see an old seaman is to see aman. An old saldier, in the 
comparison, looks like an old woman—perhaps. because his uni- 
form is red like her cloak. But a sailor has fought with more 
adversaries—the fire of the foe—the ice of the North Pole—the 
struggle of the winds—and the assault of the wild waters. The 
elements are his playmates, and his home is the wide sea. “ He 
is,”’ says Sir T. Overbury—“a pitcht peece of reason cal¢ckt and 
tackled, and onely studied to dispute with tempests.”” He has 
encountered shrieking hurricanes—billows, like mountains with 
the white sheep atop——and rocks like the door-pusts of death! 
He has circumvented the quicksand, and been too cunning for 
the deep! Wind, wave, rock——-showers of shot,—bayonet and 
cutlas,—-he has withstood them all, either by force or skill.— 
What a fine flesh and blood trophy—(and some wood too)—is he 
of various victory! The roaring sea, the howling gale, the 
thundering cannon,——his old adversaries,——sing his triumph over 
them. What has he not braved and endured? We “ love him 
for the dangers he has passed ;”’ as the gentle Desdemona loved 
her husband, the Moor, the more he recounted of his perils. He 
can talk too of— 


Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heav’n— 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, — - 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders, 

A good lie, to do him justice, is no labour to him: but en the 
other hand he is as freely credulous. It was he who saw the 
man hunted by devils nto Vesuvius—or Atna—as it is written 
and witnessed upon oath in his log-book. Tell him that spar- 
rows may be caught with salt tpon their tails, and he will be- 
lieve you; for he knows that cod-fish are so taken. He has a 
ereat faith in the Kraken. If you will credit him, he has hook- 
ed one larger than the sea’s bottom, with the best bower anchor ; 
-~and he has seen the Sea-Serpent and the Mermaid. Some at 
least of his wonders he can show you: he has a flying fish in his 
chest, and a young dolphin—besides cockroaches which eat up 
one’s linen in the West Indies ;—but the blue shark he has given 
toafriend. The green parrot too he has parted with, but with 
more kindness than discretion ; for he sent it to an old aunt, and 
she was pleased at the gift; but the bird, it turned out, blasphem- 
ed, and she was still more shocked at the giver. It is worth one 
ear to listen to him when, with these marvels, he talks over his 
voyages, his engagements, his adventures, and, above all, his re- 
JUNE, 1823.—-no. 254 58 
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sidence amongst the savages; and how he made Christians of 
them-—-and some of them as he says, d d good ones too! On 
this matter he is frequent; won to it, perhaps, by the remem- 
brance of the flattering court paid him by the great king Eea 
Tooa, and the pearly smiles of the black Princesses. Only on one . 
subject is he more eloquent :—~—un1s. snip! There he luxuriates: — 
There he talks poetry! It is a doubt whether he could describe 
his mistress better. She sits upon the spray——speaking pasto- 
rally—like a bird. She is the fleetest of the fleet. Tacking, 
or close-hauled, or under bare poles, there is none can com- 
pare with her. ‘To see her in full dress—skyscrapers, and roy- 
als, and stud-sails is to fancy one of those lady-ships, who from 
Trojan galleys were changed into sea-nymps ;-- 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

For all that he has endured, our mariner has only been made a 
gunner’s mate; but “ one man is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, and another with a wooden ladle.’’ Poor Bill was not a 
spoon-bill. He was brought up to the sea; for he was born on 
board ship, cradled on the ocean, schooled in the fleet, and should 
have married a mermaid; but, as the tale goes, she jilted him, 
and he took up with Nancy Dawson, with whom he fell in love 
because she was so like the ship’s figure head. At twelve years 
old he was wrecked in the Agamemnon: at fourteen he was taken 
in the Vengeur; and at thirty he was blown up in the Spitfire. 
What a sea-fortune! But he never quarrelled with his profes- 
sion, nor—as his good mother sometimes advised him—threw uf: 
the sea. He wasnever sickofit. At last, in the engagement off 
Trafalgar, under the immortal Nelson, he lost his arm by a shot ; 
but, binding it up, he persisted in remaining upon deck, if it 
were only, as he said, to have satisfaction for it—the next broad- 
side carried away both his legs. He was then grafted. Now he 
is ancient and quite grey; but he will not confess to age: “ it is 
through going to the North Pole,” he says, “ for there the hares 
turn white in winter.’ Such a fragment as he would be a fit in- 
mate of the noble hospital of Greenwich—but he is an out-pen- 
sioner, and wanders through the country ; he preferred it. It was 
at a farmhouse in Berkshire that I met with him, and learned 
these snatches of his history. The dogs barked as they will do 
at a beggar; the people of the house said “ There comes old 
Bill!” and in came this Auncient Marinere, thrusting-a fistful of 
ballads before him. He stumped in with a fine smiling assu- 
rance, and heaving his old glazed hat into the middle of the 
floor, took possession of a low elbow chair by the fire. His old 
bronzed forehead was rugged and weather-beaten like a rock, 
and the white hair sprinkled over it like the foam of his own 
ocean. <A lean puckered eyelid seemed to squeeze the light out 
again from one little grey twinkling eye; but the other was blind 
and blank. His face was red, and cured by the salt sea air, anc. 
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warranted “ to keep in any climate,” but his cheeks were thin, 
and his nose and chin sharp and prominent. Still he smiled, and 
seemed to wear a happy heart that had never been among break- 
ers; and he sang one of his old sea songs with a firm jolly voice, 
He only wanted more rum and tobacco to set the world at defi- 
ance ; and he thought it hard he could nothave them. “ Have 
you no parish?” asked the farmer, who was himself an overseer. 
‘¢ Parish !—-aye, to be sure I have,” said the old tar, “ every man 
has his parish—-but no one likes to go to it that has got his 
limbs, thank God, and can go about picking up where he pleases.” 
“ But they will relieve you.”——“ Aye, aye, I know that,” said the 
sailor, shaking his head; “they offered me as good as eight 
shilling a week if'I would give ’em up my pension, and go into 
their House of Correction---but I liked my liberties better.” 
“ But you would at least have a house over you; and as much 
soup and gruel’’---** Soup and gruel,” said the old man, with a 
brisk volley of oaths; “ soup and gruel !---what! a man here 
that has fought for his king and country, and lost his precious 
limbs, and has ate beef and biscuit, to be fed upon pap and spoon- 
victuals! No, damme---but come, hand us over a drop of that 
beer to sop my crust in.” T 








ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 
Il. On the Prejudices of Education. 


ARGUMENT ordeclamation against the absurdities and mischiefs 
of prejudice is to be found in a thousand authors; and has been 
received by a thousand readers with approbation or conviction. 
Localand national prepossessions can hardly be traced more early 
in the page of the historian, than the ridicule or censure of them 
in the sarcasms of the satyrist, or the disquisitions of the philoso- 
pher. In order to weaken the credit of the opinions of his an- 
tagonist, one of the first expedients of a modern disputant is to 
ascribe them wholly or partially to the prejudices of interest or 
of habit. When we discover any preference for the laws, the 
customs, and the manners of our country, or connections, men 
of other nations are ready to censure or despise the narrowness 
of our minds, and the prejudices of our education. He who is 
desirous to introduce novel opinions to the world, on whatever 
subject, pleads earnestly for the candour and impartiality of his 
hearers ; and seldom fails to insinuate that the sentiments of his 
predecessors were greatly influenced in their rise and continuance 
by the prevailing but erroneous notions of the times; but above 
all, he that wishes for innovation in the doctrines of religion and 
civil policy ; to produce revolutions in the establishments of the 
church er the state, Ae imputes to habit, authority and prejudice 
the principles on which these establishments were originally 
founded, and the sentiments by which they have been hitherto 
supported. This last expedient, indeed, is universally adopted 
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by a numerous class of theorists of the present times. ‘hey have, 
it must be allowed, the greatest novelty in their doctrines, and 
the greatest zeal in their propagation. In order to ensure suc- 
cess to their purposes, however, they are under the necessity of 
extending the charge of prejudice to almost every sentiment hi- 
therto received as useful, honourable, or sacred, to almost every 
affection of the heart, and every conclusion of the understanding. 

Nor has their declamation or their sophistry been without very 
serious effects. It has been able at least to bring the term into 
contempt or disgrace. Many of the young, the inexperienced, 

and the sanguine amongst us, are so eager to show their candour 
and impartiality, that their strongest prejudice seems to be a- 
gainst all prejudice whatever. They are so hostile to what they 
call bigoted attachment to ancient institutions or principles, that 
they become bigots to laxity itself. They are indeed more afraid 
of the imputation of bigotry or prejudice, than of confutation in 
argument, or conviction of absurdity. They are indisposed to- 
wards every custom which can plead long continuance and pre- 
scription ; and treat all received opinions with jealousy and sus- 
picion; lest they should contribute to perpetuate error, and to 
support establishments injurious to the free exercise of reason and 
the natural rights of man. 

Let not all our prejudices, however, be involved without dis- 
tinction in this general sentence of condemnation. Let some en- 
quiry be made whether what are allowed to be frequent, and ap- 
pear to be natural, may not admit of apology or justification ; 
whether many of those prejudices are not, indeed, like almost 
every thing else, useful while moderate and reasonable, and cul- 
pable only in their excess. If their cause be as hopeless, as some 
modern philosophers would represent it, it will by discussion be 
but the more effectually exposed ; and if it have truth and justice 
on its side, an advocate of ordinary talents may be successful in 
its defence. It will appear upon examination, it is presumed, 
that to extirpate all our prejudices, in the present state of human 
nature, if it were beneficial, is not possible ; and if it were possi- 
ble, would not be beneficial. 

Prejudice in its most extensive sense, and in the sense in which 
it seems at present to be employed, is synonimous with prepos- 
session. It includes every opinion embraced without due exam- 
ination before hand : every affection or aversion, esteem or con- 
tempt, which, whether well or ill founded, whether just or unjust 
in itself, has been wholly or partially adopted from any other mo- 
tive than fair consideration and conviction ; upon any other evi- 
dence than the preponderance of probabilitiesimpartially weigh- 
ed and rightly determined. The abstract and demonstrative 
truths of science, and the facts of history or physicks, established 
upea unquestionable testimony or unequivocal experiment, are 
not the subjects of the present disquisition. When these are once 
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known, they are no longer disputed or denied. No man, by whom 
they are fully understood, controverts them in theory, or acts in 
opposition to them in practice. Prejudices exist only with re- 
spect to points of opinion properly so called; with respect to 
such doctrines of ethics, politics, or religion, as do not admit sci- 
entific demonstration ; and are therefore exposed to the influence 
of our infirmities and passions. 

Now if this statement be just, it will not be easy to specify any 
human opinion, which, in zeal for an hypothesis, or in the irrita- 
‘ion of controversy, may not be stigmatized by an antagonist as 
a prejudice. For few can be named that have been received with 
such impartiality and indifference, as the phlegm of philosophism 
seems to require ; not one, perhaps, in which the understanding 
has acted independently of all influence from the affections. 

Of the effects of habit something has! cen said already, and 
much remains to be said hereafter. Its value, indeed, and its ne- 
cessity are universally acknowledged. Its importance in produ- 
cing dexterity in the duties of a profession, and preparing men 
for the business of their respective employments ; in contributing 
to our contentment and satisfaction in our several stations, and 
giving consistency and stability to the human character ; its uti- 
lity in creating pleasure and facility in the exercise of virtue, and 
its danger, from the difficulty of correcting it, in the practice of 
vice; all these points are too generally admitted to require argu- 
ment or illustration. But whatever may be the value of habit, 
one constant effect of it is prepossession in favour of those modes 
of thought and action, which itself has rendered familiar to us. 
Habit is indeed the natural parent of prejudice ; and prejudice, 
with a sort of filial piety, supports established habit. An emi- 
nent author has observed that man is a bundle of prejudices ; and 
the purpose at present is to show that these prejudices have al- 
ways possessed, and always must possess a cousiderable share in 
the origin and in the support of our sentiments and our conduct. 

The instincts and propensities of our nature, and the accidental 
circumstances of our situation; the regard we feel for our parents 
and teachers, and gratitude to our friends and benefactors; the 
studies of our early youth, and familiarity with the objects, which 
have always surrounded us; the coincidence of opinions with 
those, which we have been accustomed to entertain: or their fit- 
ness to gratify our passions, or promote our interest; deference 
to the judgment of men of acknowledged wisdom, or to the au- 
thority of those invested with power ; attachment to established 
doctrines from the love of peace, or opposition to them from the 
ambition of singularity ; these causes, and such as these, have in 
no small degree guided our reasoning and our conclusions on 
every subject that has engaged our attention; and have greatly, 
ind almost equally, influenced the feelings of the heart and the 
decisions of the understanding. 
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In the operation of almost all our passions may be traced a 
considerable proportion of prejudice. Fear and hope, love and 
hatred, joy and sorrow, arise in a great degree according to our 
habitual modes of thought and feeling, and from objects of which 

e have been already prepossessed with a good or ill opinion, 
wiah sentiments of enmity or favour. Even taste and judgment 
are by no means exempt from the same influence. That every 
man decides upon excellence in the arts by some standard which 
accident or custom has fixed in his mind, however it may be la- 
mented, has seldom been denied; and it has been shown, that our 
idea of beauty even in the human form, is not derived from any 
abstract and settled principles of order, colour, and proportion ; 
but that it is annexed to those features which have been most 
frequently seen ; and which are the most pleasing to us, because 
they are the most familiar. 

It is obvious too that sentiments thus imbibed and established 
are cherished with peculiar fondness, and defended with peculiar 
zeal. We do not consider them as questionable in point of 
truth themselves, but rather as the standard by which other truths 
are to be tried; they are the first we have received, and the last 
we are willing to lose. 

Nor can this be avoided, while mankind continue to be what 
they are. The human mind will unavoidably contract the strong- 
est attachment to those objects, with which it is the most early 
and the most permanently familiar. Truth itself cannot easily be 
taught, without being recommended by the teacher; aud opi- 
nions must be recommended in order to be taught. Nor can the 
requisite skill or expertness in the common transactions of life 
be acquired without fixing such habits, as it will afterwards be 
both inconvenient aid painful to exchange. By what means all 
these prejudices may be removed, without establishing others in 
their place, or reducing the mind to the vacancy of childhood: 
by what arts the affections may be prevailed upon to remain ina 
state of neutrality, till the understanding has determined to what 
objects they shall be directed ; by what power, exclusive of those 
affections, the understanding itself may be stimulated to consi- 
der the merits of any objects at all; and by what means and at 
what period this understanding shall be competent to examine 
and decide upon every subject that may concern our virtue or 
our happiness ; these are points which the writer confesses him- 
self as unable to determine, as he is unwilling that the attempt 
should be made. And he is unwilling the attempt should be 
made, because it does not appear, that, if successful, it would 
be beneficial in its effects. The removal of all our prejudices, 
were it possible, would impair or destroy many of the best affec- 
tions of the heart, and not a few of the best virtues in our con- 
duct. 

That our earliest attachments are founded, above all others 
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upon accident and prepossession, and at the same time that they 
are, above all others, pleasing to the human mind, the sources 
of many of the purest and most delightful of our sensations, 
every man readily confesses; and what adequate advantage is 
to be obtained by the extinction of these attachments, and the 
substitution of the modern notions of liberality and benevolence 
in their place, it is the business of the enemies of prejudice to 
explain. 

That a great majority of mankind must always remain in such 
ignorance, as to be governed in their opinions and conduct more 
by the authority of others than by their own judgment, by habit 
rather than conviction, no man of any experience in the world 
will dispute. Nor will he fail to observe that prejudices in the 
minds of such men may be changed, but cannot be abolished ; 
that if the principles they first adopted, be once loosened or 
erased, they are generally either replaced by such as are weaker 
or more wicked, or succeeded by the loss of all moral and reli- 
gious principle whatever. To think and reason wholly for them- 
selves neither the information nor the leisure of men in general 
will permit; and what may be expected from attempts to en- 
lighten the people, the efforts of our modern demagogues have 
too plainly shown. It is what no wise or good man will wish to 
see repeated. 

That reciprocal attachment or esteem, W hich constitutes 
friendship, undoubtedly takes its rise in some degree from pre- . 
judice. The follies and vices of my friend are probably not less, 
nor his talents and merits greater, than those of the friends of 
other men. Yet our mutual regard, however founded in partia- 
lity and error contributes always to our happiness, and generally 
to our virtue; it augments our enjoyments as individuals, and 
our utility as members of the community. He who would sa- 
crifice the pleasures and advantages of friendship at the shrine 
of philosophism and its philanthrophy, would sacrifice to a name 
and a shadow, what the frailties of our nature have made neces- 
sary ; what human wisdom has always applauded ; and what di- 
vine revelation itself has not condemned. 

Whatever is true of the esteem of friendship is still more 
true of the passion of love, with respect to its origin, as well as 
its effects. And though this passion in its excesses and absur- 
dities will sometimes excite the contempt of the philosopher or 
the sneer of the satirist ; yet will it, under the guidance of pru- 
dence and virtue, continue to be the foundation and support of 

society; and to constitute no inconsiderable proportion of the 
little happiness which human life admits. 

If patriotism be allowed to be a virtue, it must be allowed also 
that this virtue has its foundation in habit and prepossession. 
The predilection, which we feel for our own country, is not 
founded upon the superiority of its physical advantages in com 
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parison with those of other regions; upon the salubrity of the 
climate, or the fertility of the soil ; upon its convenience for com- 
merce, or its opportunities for attack or defence. On the con- 
trary, indeed, this predilection seems rather to be encreased, in 
proportion as these benefits have been denied. Where a moun- 
tainous district prevents much intercourse with other nations ; 
where subsistence is difficult to be procured; where a barren 
soil and an ungenial climate render the constant exertions of the 
inhabitants necessary for their support; and their union and vi- 
vilance for the common defence; there it is that we find the 
strongest attachment to what appears least to deserve it; and 
for this obvious reason, that it has required and engaged the 
largest share of their attention, and found the fullest employ- 
ment for their faculties. Regions every way more favoured by 
nature than those of North Britain and Switzerland may easily 
be named. But the national attachment of the Swiss and the 
Scotch to their respective countries has never been exceeded. 
On our native soil are found those objects on which accident fifst 
bestowed, and custom has confirmed, our affections. That at- 
tachment which we feel for the place where we spent the cheer- 
ful hours of infancy; for those, who are endeared to us by the 
ties of consanguinity, or the familiarities of friendship; for 
those to whom we are united by similarity of sentiments and pur- 
suits, by the same laws, language, and religion; this is gradual- 
ly extended and matured into the love of our country and our 
countrymen; into that zeal for their interests and spirit in their 
defence, which men in all ages and nations have been taught to 
cultivate, and have agreed to applaud. 

He that calis himself a citizen of the world, has generally 
more affectation than humanity ; and proclaims, not so much the 
liberality of his mind, as the insen$ibility of his heart. The 
whole human race is too large an object for the grasp of our af- 
fections, and too widely diffused to be much influenced by our 
actions. The disciple of modern philosophy, indeed, while he 
pretends to universal philanthrophy, neglects the practical du- 
ties within hisreach. He affects compassion for the miseries of 
the savages of distant regions; but it is only the disguise of his 
want of tenderness for his fellow-citizens at home. He can be- 
hold, with unconcern, pain, injustice and cruelty inflicted upon 
his friends or his country, under the fallacious pretext that such 
suffering is subservient to general good, and centributes to the 
liberty or the happiness of mankind. Till, however, all enmity 
between rival nations shall cease; till the duties of humanity 
shall be practised towards all our fellow-creatures without dis- 
tinction ; till partiality and affection shall neither exist nor be 
wanted ; till that wild theory, in short shall be realized upon 
earth, which supposes that human nature may be made perfect 
or made anew; till these wonderful changes in the state of so- 
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ciety shall have been effected, the love of our own country, in 
preference to others, will continue to be an useful and honoura- 
ble principle of action, the source of many of our best enjoy- 
ments, and the foundation of many of our best virtues. 

Let not the reader disdainfully reject the doctrine, till he has 
given it a fair hearing, when it is asserted, that what is called 
natural affection itself, is in a great measure the affection of habit, 
and therefore of prejudice. The existence of the instinct is not 
denied. But of the strong attachment of parents to their off- 
spring, it seems to be only one cause amongst many; and that 
not the principal or the most powerful. Till strengthened and 
confirmed by habit it is easily opposed or destroyed. The loss 
of an infant is much less lamented than the loss of a child more 
advanced in age. Our own children do not possess beauty or 
merit superior to the children of others; but we love them with 
greater intenseness, because they have engaged a larger share 
of our time and attention. .The same principle, indeed, will sa- 
tisfactorily accountfor what has often occasioned both surprise and 
censure; that the child most afflicted with sickness or deformi- 
ty, or the most perverse and vicious of a numerous family gene- 
rally enjoys more than his proportion in the affection of the pa- 
rent. What is most frequently in our thoughts acquires at 
last the greatest interest in our hearts. Between the infant and 
the nurse will often grow an attachment little less forcible and 
permanent, than between the infant and the parent; and it is 
often observed, that there is less maternal tenderness where the 
child is not either nursed by the mother, or kept within the reach 
of her constant observation. That the child shall instinctively 
discover its own parent, or the parent its own child, after an ab- 
sence from the infancy to the maturity of the latter, or that each 
shall experience at the sight of the other, while unknown, strong 
and affecting sensations, which they cannot account for or des- 
cribe; these circumstances have, indeed, produced interesting 
scenes on the stage or in a romance; but no such incidents can 
be traced in the records of authentic history. In the inferior 
animals not endowed with reason and reflection, the instinctive 
affection of the parent towards the offspring is indispensably ne- 
cessary ; and has therefore been implanted by the great Creator: 
and that it is the effect of instinct alone appears, by its operat- 
ing uniformly and universally; by its blind violence while it 
lasts ; and by its lasting only while necessary for the support and 
safety of the young. As soon as they are able to provide for 
their own subsistence, the parent is generally observed to drive 
them away. In the human species the influence of instinct and of 
habit are greatly assisted and augmented by the suggestions of 
reason and reflection; by our consciousness beforehand, that af- 
fection and care for our offspring are not more the dictate of na- 
‘ure than of moral duty; and by the hopes we entertain that this 
JUNE, 1823.——-NO. 254. 59 
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care and this attention will find their reward in the gratitude, the 
virtue, and the happiness of their object. 

That a large proportion of prejudice, however, enters into the 
mutual attachment between the parent and the offspring is not 
insisted on with a view to censure, but to defend it ; to show that 
there are prejudices which even modern philosophy will not ea- 
sily find reason to condemn. In the parent the affection for his 
child is not only the source of many of his purest and greatest 
pleasures, but the principal motive on which he discharges with 
zeal and delight some of his most irksome and important duties. 
In the child the affection for his parents is not only the founda- 
tion of all the best and tenderest affections of the heart, but the 
beginning and principle of submission without reluctance to ex- 
ternal authority, of ready deference to the opinions and inclina- 
tions of others, and of cheerful obedience to the laws of the so- 
ciety in which providence has placed him. 

Amongst what have been called the prejudices of education 
must not be forgotten the momentous concern of religion. By 
the infidel and sceptic all sentiments of piety and devotion have 
been ridiculed or censured, as the mere effects of instruction 
and custom operating upon fear and folly; and the preference 
which the natives of one country give to their own system of faith 
and worship, is often stigmatized, by the inhabitants of other re- 
gions and the professors of other doctrines, as the result of su- 
perstition, bigotry, and prejudice. The evidences for the truth 
of the Christian revelation it is foreign to the present purpose to 
repeat; and how far it is just and necessary to instruct the rising 
generation in the established religion of their country, another 
opportunity will be found to examine more at large. For the 
present, however, let it be observed, that to leave to each indivi- 
dual the choice of his religion, as recommended in the reveries 
of Rousseau, and therefore to leave him withont any religion at 
all, till his age and learning have qualified him to make the 
choice, is a mode of proceeding, of which the absurdity seems 
equalled only by the danger. A small proportion of mankind 
only have leisure and abilities sufficient to enable them to com- 
pare with each other the different systems of doctrine and wor- 
ship, that have been established in the world; a still smaller 
have talents and inclination to form their own creed from their 
own observation and reflection; and that perhaps would be the 
smallest of all, which would admit any impressions of piety 
upon their minds, if already preoccupied with the passions of 
our nature and the business of the werld. Nor could there 
upon this supposition be any prospect of attaining such con- 
cord and unanimity, such uniformity in the articles of faith and 
rites of devotion, as have always been deemed necessary to pro- 
duce the due influence of religion, and to support the best inte- 
rests of the community. That man should in every thing be 
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formed or improved by his habits, was obviously the intention 
of the Creator. And is that only to be left without the advan- 
tages of habit, which is the only firm foundation of the virtue of 
the individual and of the peace of society; and on which depends 
the happiness of time and of eternity! Habit only will enable 
us to perform what our duty and our interest equally pa : 
to regulate every sentiment of the heart by the will of God; 
refer every action of life to his commands; and to hope from 
his promises the final reward of our obedience. 

Instances to the same purpose might he multiplied to almost 
any extent. But a sufficient number has been adduced to show 
how unfounded in many cases are the clamours of our oppo- 
nents, and our own apprehensions, on the subject of the prejudi- 
ces of education. ‘They are often innocent in themselves, neces- 
sary to the weakness of our nature, and beneficial in their effects. 
An education without prejudices is, indeed, a notion dictated by 
the true spirit of f#Arlosofhism, and expressed in its own jargon ; 
for it is in practice an impossibility, and in terms little less than 
a contradiction.* 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. My design in mak- 
ing these observations is not by any means to palliate or-encou- 
rage those mean and contemptible prejudices, which at once nar- 
row the mind, and harden the heart; but to recommend it to 
parents and preceptors to establish in their children and pupils, 
by instruction, discipline and habit, firmness of principle and 
consistency of character. It 1s certainly not desirable to prevent 
the correction of error or the diffusion of knowledge. But it 
is still less desirable to offer such information as is unsuitable at 
once to the capacity and the situation of those to whom it is of- 
fered ; to unsettle those motives of action, which experience has 
shewn are alone able to support the integrity of the individual 
and the peace of the community; or to propagate such doc- 
trines, as the state of the world and the influence of our passions 
will not permit us to carry Into effect. The design here is, not 
to prevent the due exercise of reason, or to restrain the spirit of 
liberal enquiry ; but to censure that wild and unshackled freedom 
of thought, which disregards, or affects to disregard, all the in- 
fluence of custom, all respect for ancient usage, and all the wis- 





The abolition of all prejudice seems to be the opposite extreme to what 
issometimes maintained by the same description of theorists, the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity. In the former instance they require the understand- 
ing alone to direct independently of the affections; and in the latter they 
maintain that the understanding itself is irresistibly directed by circumstan- 
ces and motives; and therefore in no small degree by the affections and pas- 
sions. It w ould, no doubt, be considered asa favour by the public, if each of 
these philosophers could inform us, When we are, and w heft we are not, to be- 
heve him to be in earnest; that is, according to the distinetion of Cicero, when 
he speaks with sincerity asa candid enquirer after truth, and when, in the ¢a- 
pacity of an orator, he only pleads the cause of his hypothesis or his party. 
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dom of former times; and which presumptuously decides upon 
all subjects of policy or morals, by lights entirely its own, with- 
out if ota to the nature of man, or the frame of civil society, 
to acknowledged principles, or established practice. The de- 
sign is, not to encourage that bigotry of opinion, which denies 
all wisdom to those who dissent from us, and all merit to the 
natives of other countries ; but to censure that laxity and indif- 
ference, which disguise their own deformity and spread their 
poison under the specious names of candour, liberality and mo- 
deration. The design is, not to recommend undue warmth in 
our attachments or aversions, even towards their proper objects, 
and in the cause of virtue; but to condemn that unnatural and 
criminal apathy, which can be awakened to action or to plea- 
sure only by such scenes of turpitude and horror, as shock the 
feelings and the understandings of all the rest of mankind. The 
design is, not to confine the affections, or limit the duties of hu- 
manity to a family, a sect, or acclimate; but to stigmatize that 
romantic affectation of universal philanthropy, which has been 
found to conceal the most culpable insensibility, and to termi- 
nate in the most despicable selfishness. The design is, in short, 
to place man in that point of view, in which his Creator seems 
to have intended he should appear ; as the creature of education 
and habit; as responsible alike for the acquisition and the exer- 
cise of knowledge; for the religious and moral principles, which 
he may form, and for their effects upon his conduct, in whatever 
situation the wisdom of Providence may see fit to place him. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because it is peculiarly 
liable to mistake and misapprehension; because, if the remarks 
that have been made appear to be just, they shew in a still stron- 
ger light the importance and the necessity of a right education, 
and because the force of much of my future reasoning will de- 
pend upon the truth of what has been now advanced. 


—— aa 


Ill. On the Discipline and Instruction of Infants. 


Wiru the care and management of infants a system of literary 
and moral education may not appear to have any immediate 
connection. But the former has a material influence upon the 
latter ; and, indeed, upon the whole of their future conduct and 
welfare in the world. Right habits cannot be too soon begun ; 
and in what degree the faculties as well as the dispositions of 
youth are affected by the treatment théy receive in their infancy, 
those only, who have paid diligent attention to the subject, will 
easily understand orcredit. But he, who is convinced how much 
both of the virtue and the happiness of life depend upon the ear- 
liest discipline of the mind, will consider the temper and man- 
ners of a child as objects of very serious concern. Our educa- 
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tion as Rousseau has justly remarked, beings with our existence, 
and our first teacher is the nurse. To education may very justly 
be applied the observation of the artist upon his picture, that 
not a little of its ultimate excellence depends upon the first 
sketches being pencilled with truth. 

The physical education of children it is the business of a dif- 
ferent profession to direct. I shall no further interfere with it, 
than by incidental and occasional notice, where it seems mate- 
rially to affect their moral and literary improvement ; and on the 
latter point, indeed, almost all essential regulations may be in- 
cluded in one general principle. Let the infant be taught sub- 
mission to the authority of his parents, as soon as his intellect 
allows him to understand the meaning of a command; and let 
this submission be invariably enforced. I am aware of the dif- 
ficulty of the task, which the strict observance of this rule will 
require from the parent; the severity of the trial, to which his 
tenderness may be frequently exposed. . But parental duties 
have never been considered as easy; and the reward is surely 
equal to the toil; the immediate improvement and future happi- 
ness of his offspring. Submission, indeed, becomes by habit 
neither difficult nor painful to our sons; and I may appeal 
to the experience of every reader, whether he has not observed, 
that well-regulated children enjoy more satisfaction from acting 
in obedience to the wishes of their parents, than the perverse 
and froward ever ceuld receive from the most promising and 
pleasurable transgression. The infant mind is the most effect- 
ually fortified and strengthened against the bad effects of future 
evils, by being accustomed to trifling and childish disappoint- 
ments ; and every youth must at some time be taught, or be com- 
pelled, to bend his own inclinations in compliance with the incli- 
nations of others; for though he may govern the family at home, 
he cannot afterwards govern all his connections in the world, 
This compliance will give him no pain, if begun in early life. 
But it will occasion exquisite misery, if neglected, till the indul- 
gence of his own humour is ripened into habit, and considered as 
an established right. The weeds of the intellectual, as well as 
of the natural soil, may be most easily and effectually eradicated 
before they have attained the strength and firmness of maturity. 

The decisive argument, however, for governing a child by au- 
thority is the impossibility of governing him by any other means. 
His imagination is luxuriant, and his spirits impetuous; his 
understanding is yet weak, and his experience almost nothing. 
Where then, but in parental influence, shall we find any sufficient 
restraint upon his apetites and his conduct! To attempt to ma- 
nage him by reason, as some modern theorists have recommend- 
ed, is beginning where we ought to finish. Reason is the last of 
our faculties which attains to its maturity; or rather it is the ma- 
‘urity of all our faculties together. It is the end at which we 
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aim in education, not the means by which we pursue it. You 
may with as much propriety, says Rousseau, require your son 
to be six feet high, as to possess judgment at ten years of age. 
We must not expect to rather the fruits of autumn while we are 
contemplating the blossoms and beauties of the spring. 

The general reward of good behaviour should be the approba- 
tion and carresses of his parents; and the general punishment of 
perverseness or disobedience exclusion from their presence, or 
confinement from play, for a length of time proportioned to the 
nature and circumstances of the transgression. The penalty may 
always be mitigated at discretion, where unequivocal marks of 
penitence appear, or due submission has been made. During the 
years of infancy much personal correction cannot be recommend- 
ed; nor can it perhaps be wholly excluded. The authority of 
the parents must at all events be enforced. To dispute it must 
ulways be considered as a heavy aggravation of the first offence; 
and whenever personal chastisement has been threatened for any 
transgression, ifthe transgression be committed, the chastisement 
must invariably be inflicted. Whether of indulgence or severity, 
reward or punishment, no promise to a child ever should be 
broken. No violation of known rules, and still more, no offence 
implying malignity of heart, should be suffered to pass without 
its proper correction. Impunity will only encourage a repetition 
of the offence, and habit will harden malignity. When the Athe- 
nian mother urged that the fault of her son was but a small mat- 
ter, Solon replied, that custom was a great one. This steady uni- 
formity, however, will render personal chastisement in a great 
degree unnecessary. Where punishment is certain, transgression 
is never frequent. 

When the child is smarting under the pain or shame of chas- 
tisement, let him not be suffered to seek consolation in the kitchen; 
to forget in the mistaken kindness of servants that suffering, the 
utility of which can only be in proportion to the time it is re- 
membered. But above all, on no occasion an on no account 
whatever should one parent intefere with the discipline of the 
other. The caresses of the mother, must never alleviate the se- 
verity, or disappoint the effects, of the correction inflicted by the 
father. Such conduct should indeed be stigmatized with every 
reproach, which weakness and folly can deserve. Not to men- 
tion, that it frequently produces dispute and dissention between 
the parents themselves, and a system of partiality and favouritism 
in the management of their offspring ; it will soon teach the child- 
ren to despise the authority of both ; to consider all chastisement 
as tyranny and cruelty ; to play off parent against parent ; and to 
venture on disobedience to the one, in the confidence that the 
tenderness of the other will save them from punishment. In those 
artifices, which the weak fondness of parents encourages their 
children to practise against them, may often be traced the first 
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seeds of that cunning ard dissimulation, fraud and vice; of which 
the subsequent fruit covers so many. characters with misery and 
shame. When the child has once learnt, and when it is practi- 
cable, he always learns it very early, that his tears will purchase 
caresses ; and that he can obtain whatever he desires, by appear- 
ing unhappy from the want of it ; that child has obtained an au- 
thority, which it will afterwards be painful to all parties to re- 
strain; his heart has imbibed a corruption, which it will be diffi- 
cult, and perhaps impossible, wholly to eradicate. I have often 
seen the heir of a family its master, before he had compleated the 
second year of his age; and as often lamented that folly in his 
treatment, which seldom fails to be punished by the disappoint- 
ment of the parent, and the vice and misery of the offspring. 
The wants of nature must, indeed, be constantly distinguished 
from those of fancy : the former, it is obvious, should be diligently 
supplied; but the latter generally disregarded or discouraged. 
I certainly would not give unnecessary pain to a child by frequent 
and capricious refusals in ,points of trifling moment. But a de- 
nial once made should never be revoked ; and the repetition of a 
request, alter such denial, should always disappoint its own pur- 
pose. To attempt to gratify all the desires of a child is, indeed, 
as absurd in itself as injurious to him. Those desires will always 
nultiply in proportion to the frequency and facility of gratifica- 
‘ion, till compliance becomes impossible. Grant to your son’s 
request, again observes Rousseau, first your cane, and then your 
watch : and he will soon require you to procure for him the birds 
from the air, and the stars from the firmament. As indulgence 
must somewhere stop, let it stop in the first instance at the point 
which the judgment of the parents shall approve. To give be- 
cause he solicits, is to encourage him to be troublesome and im- 
portunate ; to refuse what ought to be refused, is to teach him at 
once the great principle of human duty, the suppression of im- 
proper desire. That man should continue longer than other ani- 
mals in the helplessness and dependence of infancy, seems to have 
Seen ordained for this reason amongst others, that time might 
ye allowed, while both mind and body are yet yielding and flexi- 
ble, tv regulate his temper, and form his habits. The direction 
ziven at the scource will conduct the stream to almost any point; 
ind let not parents complain, when too late, that those waters 
ure noxious, which their own folly poisoned at the scource. 
The object next in importance, in the management of a child, 
‘is his introduction to literature. He should be taught to read as 
soon as his organs will permit ; because it will both improve his 
‘aculties more rapidly, and give him early and valuable habits of 
application. His lessons should be frequent and regular; both 
because he will be apt to forget after any long interval what he 
iad been taught before ; and because this regularity will stamp 
‘he value and the necessity of learning upon his mind. For the 
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same reason no engagement of pleasure should be suffered to pre- 
vent the lesson; no recreation allowed till it is performed. His 
diligence in these lessons should be rewarded, or his negligence 
punished, by the same means as his good or ill behaviour in gen- 
eral, by commendation and caresses, or by reproof and correction, 
from his parents. Here too, as in all other cases, the parent 
must not suffer his commands to be disobeyed, or disputed. The 
task appointed must invariably be required at his hands. It will 
rest with the discretion of the teacher to appoint such only as he 
knows his pupil able to perform. 

That learning should be represented to children as merely play 
and pleasure ; or that play and pleasure should be made the gen- 
eral vehicle of i instruction, is a system, which cannot, I think, be 
safely recommended. No deception ever should be practised 
with children. It is equally mean and mischievous. It must at 
some time be detected. They will then propably despise the 
teacher, who was the author of it, and detest the lesson, which 
was the instrument. Nor is the system without future danger 
to morals. Where pleasure is represented as the general aim of 
his studies, it naturally tends to render the youth luxurious and 
selfish ; and instances of deception practised upon himself must 
diminish or destroy his estimation of sincerity and truth. Play 
should be permitted as the reward of diligence ; and the future 
advantages of literature may be promised as incentives to appli- 
cation. But with infants, who do not understand, and will not 
listen to argument, command is the only efficacious obligation. 
he authority over them, indeed, should certainly be exercised 
with discretion ; as it is in its nature and principle arbitrary and 
despotic. 

No task so tedious or difficult, however, should ever be requir- 
ed from a child; no punishment of such duration or severity 
should ever be inflicted upon him, as may permanently depress 
his spirits, destroy his relish for his usual amusements, or in any 
degree affect his health. ‘The former may be useful and valua- 
ble objects ; but the latter are indispensibly necessary. This cau- 
tion, however, will propably be deemed superfluous. No ordi- 
nary rigour can materially injure a child; and in these days there 
is no reason to fear that too much will be exerted. 

If it be enquired, who should be selected to teach the rudi- 
ments of learning to infants, there can be no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing, that the mother is in the first instance, the most eligi- 
ble instructor. She may with the most propriety be trusted with 
the requisite authority ; because she will naturally exercise it 
with the greatest tenderness ; and she may reasonably be expect- 
ed to discharge the task with the greatest diligence, because she 
is the most interested in its success. I am not so visionary,.as 
to suppose with Locke, that a mother, who does not herself un- 
derstand the language, may yet contrive to teach Latin to her 
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son. But the rudiments of her native tongue, so suitable an instruc- 
tor certainly cannot elsewhere be found. That so few parents are 
disposed to become preceptors to their own offspring, or to pay 
due attention to the office when undertaken, has been frequently, 
and cannot be too deeply, lamented. But when we observe the 
general dissipation of the age, that insatiate thirst of pleasure, 
which has seized all ranks of the community, we cannot wonder 
at their aversion to irksome employment and domestic drudgery. 
In answer to an enguiry after the health of her infant children, 
I once heard a lady at the card-table request, with evident marks 
of impatience, not to be reminded of her misfortunes. That dis- 
sipation might interrupt common cares, and diminish the exer- 
cise of ordinary virtues, was always supposed ; but when we see 
it undermining maternal affection itself, it excites equal sorrow 
and indignation. 

Though I have given the preference to the mother as the 
teacher of the rudiments of language to her children, I would 
by no means exclude the father from the office; if his inclina- 
tion lead him to undertake it, and his other avocations allow him 
to discharge its duties with sufficient steadiness and regularity. 
But I can assign him only the second place in point of propriety, 
as the preceptor of his infant offspring ; because I think he would 
obtain only the second degree of success. Lven where the en- 
gagements of business or a profession, where public or private 
affairs require the principal share of his time and attention, he 
may still contribute greatly to the improvement of his children. 
by his occasional assistance and co-operation. He may periodi- 
cally enquire and examine what progress has been made: he 
may, as often as his convenience will permit, enforce the lessons 
of the mother by his presence ; and he ought upon all occasions 
to sanction her precepts by his authority, I know not whether 
examples so antiquated will have any weight with parents in our 
own times ; but I canuot deny myself the satisfaction of remind- 
ing them, that Augustus delighted to instruct his grand-children 
in the elements of science, and that Cato the censor would sul- 
fer none but himself to be the teacher of grammar to his son. 

Where the parents, for whatever reason, decline the,task of in- 
structing their own children, the next eligible character is a pru- 
dent and respectable governess. ‘To common servants there are 
various and. unanswerable objections. In order to encourage the 
child to imitation, and to tempt him to speak the more early, 
they are apt to practise before him an imperfect articulation ; and 
thus teach him, what he must afterwards be at great pains to un- 
learn; and whatit has sometimes been found impossible to correct. 
In order to support their authority over him, it is customary to 
fill his mind, and to alarm his fears, with a thousand extravagant 
notions of the power and agency of spectres and spirits; of 


which he cannot perceive the absurdity or detect the falsehood ; 
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and these have often made such an impression upon the imagi- 
nation, as the utmost efforts of reason could not afterwards, 
without difficulty, remove. Nor is this the whole or the worst 
of the mischief. Boys left too much with servants are usually 
caressed and flattered into insolence and per: cseness. They al- 
most inevitably contract an attachment to vu.gar manners ; and 
not seldom to vulgar vices too. To hear the child lisp the ob- 
scenity and blasphemy, which themselves have taught him, con- 
stitutes not unfrequently the amusement of the society in the 
kitchen. 

I have recommended a governess for several reasons in prefer- 
encetoamaster. The difference in the expence is not unworthy 
of attention. With the office of a teacher I would unite some 
of the duties of a nurse. Men of talents are seldom willing to 
undertake the task of instructing infants, and still more seldom 
perform it well. A female treats children with more tenderness ; 
and preserves her influence over them with more dexterity and 
success. But whoever be the preceptor, his authority should be 
invariably supported by the parent; and the nearer approaches 
can be made to the order and discipline of a school, the more re- 
gular the distribution of time between business and amusement, 
between books and playthings, the more effectually will the 1m- 
mediate improvement of the child be promoted, and those ha- 
bits established, to which in the future pursuit of science he will 
find it necessary to adhere. 

Should this scheme also of domestic education, during the 
years of infancy, be for any reason disapproved, or found 1m- 
practicable ; I would in the next place recommend what has usu- 
ally been called a frefaratory school. In the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, and no doubt in other parts of the kingdom, 
many ladies of equal tenderness and judgment receive into their 
houses a small number of boys from infancy till eight or ten years 
of age; where to the cares of the nursery are added the rudi- 
ments of language and science, and those scholastic habits which 
when begun early and steadily continued, are as pleasing as they 
are beneficial. The system of these seminaries carries with it 
its own recommendation at first sight, and is known to be truly 
valuable by its -uccess. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that wherever any compari- 
son is made between different systems of education, or one mode 
of proceeding is recommended in preference to another, it is 
always supposed to be addressed to men, whose circumstances 
enable them to make an option, and pursue their own judgment. 
It were idle to recommend that to a man, which his fortune did 
not permit him to purchase. The poor man, before he takes 
my advice, must consult his purse, as well as his understanding. 

At what age a boy should be sent to the school, where he is to 
obtain, or as it is usually expressed, to finish his education. 
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though it isa question of some importance, cannot easily be 
fixed with precision. Different boys at the same age possess 
very different degrees of health, strength and facultiess: and 
these determine the proper season of his being placed at school 
better than his years. It may, however, be laid down as a gene- 
ral rule, that he should be fixed at the intended place of his edu- 
cation, as soon as he can read his own language with tolerable 
fluency: and this will generally be the case by the time that he 
has attained his sixth or seventh year. I do not advise his be- 
ing sent more early; because in a numerous school, and these 
are most to be recommended, the first rudiments are in danger 
of being neglected ; they require more time than the teachers can 
usually spare from lessons, which they are more willing to give; 
and the child’s acquisition of his alphabet is too often left to 
such attention and assistance, as the senior scholars are disposed 
to bestow. But in favour of the period assigned, various and 
important reasons may be urged. How desirable it is that the 
habits and discipline of a school should commence in early life, 
ts an observation, which there is continual occasion to repeat. 
As soon as a decent progress is made in his own language, the 
youth should enter upon writing, arithmetic, or his accidence, 
under the instructors with whom he is afterwards to remain. 
A boy amongst other boys enjoys the most satisfaction, makes 
the greatest progress in his studies, and acquires the manners 
most suitable to his age and station. In aschool of reputation 
he will be most effectually guarded against those habits of 
faulty pronunciation, against those vulgar and cffensive tones in 
reading and speaking, which it is afterwards so contemptible to 
retain, and so difficult to correct. Above all, beginning his edu- 
eation in the seminary where it is to be finished, he will enter at 
once upon the mode in which he is to continue. He-will at first 
learn the rules which are to conduct him tothe end. The same 
grammar which introduces him to a language, will guide him 
through it. And that the acquisition of knowledge should be 
greatly facilitated by uniformity in the plan was not more rea- 
sonably to be expected beforelrand, from the nature of science 
and of the human mind, than it has been decisively proved by 
the experience and the testimony, as well of the teachers, who 
have undertaken to give instruction, as of the students, who have 
had reason to lament the inconvenience of change. 

It is, however, frequently taken for granted by parents that an 
inferior school is the most eligible for the early part of the edu- 
cation of their sons. Men of humble talents are believed to be 
the most willing to labour diligently in teaching the rudiments 
of literature to children; while preceptors of superior learning 
are supposed to be either less able to accomodate their lectures 
to youthful capacities, or less patient of the drudgery of perpet- 
ually repeating the elements of art and science. In this country 
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therefore one seminary is often chosen to begin, and another to 
finish, our school education: it being generally and justly pre- 
sumed that in each the talents of the different teachers are in their 
respective departments proportioned to the learning of the prin- 
cipal master ; that he employs assistants duly qualified to second 
his views, and to carry his plans into effect. That men far ad- 
vanced in any science are not always disposed to teach its rudi- 
ments to children, will be readily admitted ; but we are here speak- 
ing of such only as have actually undertaken the office, or are 
willing: to undertake it; and with respect to these, the opinion of 
the parents appears to me erroneous in its principle, and the 
practise founded upon it prejudicial to their offspring. Some 
reasons to this purpose have already been assigned ; and more 
might easily be added. Teachers of inferior qualifications always 
do something wrong. When the youth therefore is at length 
placed under a master of ability, much time is lost to himself, 
and much trouble occasioned to his instructor, in correcting the 
errors already imbibed, and the faulty habits, that have been con- 
tracted. Timotheus, the celebrated musician of antiquity, is said 
to have doubled the price of his lessons to all such pupils as had 
been previously instructed in the art by any inferior teacher. And 
every schoolmaster of eminence has reason to wish that a simi- 
lar practice could be extended to some of the branches of modern 
education. It is reasonable to suppose that he, who is the most 
completely master of any science, must know best by what means 
it may be the most easily and the most effectually obtained. His 
own ideas are the clearest: and may therefore be rendered the 
most intelligible to his pupils : and experience will warrant us in 
asserting that he who thoroughly understands his subject, will 
the most expeditiously and the most correctly teach it to others, 
in all its various parts, as well in its most simple elements, as in 
its sublimest theories or most complicated demonstrations. The 
judgment of Philip of Macedon has been a thousand times ap- 
plauded, who had his son Alexander instructed from his earliest 
years by Aristotle himself. To suppose indeed that the ablest 
masters cannot most successfully instruct their pupils in the ru- 
diments of their respective sciences, is not less absurd than to 
suppose, according to the illustration of the great teacher of rhet- 
oric at Rome, that Phidias could not execute the drapery of his 
own statue; or that a physician of superior talents cannot cure an 
ordinary disease. 

If the length or the minuteness of these observations be thought 
to require an apology, let it be remembered that success in every 
pursuit depends in a great degree upon beginning well; and in 
none more than in the momentous business of education. Learn- 
ing must have its infancy and its cradle ; and without appropiate 
treatment will never attain to maturity or excellence. The voice 
of the most eloquent orator, says Quinctilian, was once an inar- 
ticulate sound. 











The Voyage, a Dramaticle. 


THE VOYAGE, A DRAMATICLE. 
SCENE—A Castle-hall. 
CrepuLtar and MeEnpEs, at Table. 


Cred. Nine hundred fathom, didst thou say? what, nine! 
Prythee, again; that I may glut mine ears 
With admiration. Hundred! Stars above! 

A wave nine hundred fathom high! 
Men. Ay, from the base to the brow. 
Cred. O lowly hills ! what are ye all to this! 
Men. Tut! a mere water-bubble. — 

Cred. Bubble! bubble! what a throat has he 
Who’d swallow such a bubble! 

Men. Lord, sir !—the sea was then 
Scarce in its merry mood. This was a time 
We well might cal! the silvery time o’ the flood ; 

So clear, so bright, so sweet, so little dread, 

The halcyon and the sail-blown nautilus 

Might in the glass-green waves their image see 

As gay as in acalm; this was a time 

The wind slept in the cradle of our mast 

And only dreamt of blowing. Hadst thou seen 

The tempest rouse himself, and shake his mane, 
That were a sight indeed ! Then we had waves! 

Cred. Ah! higher than these? 

Men. As far above their cope, 
As heav’n’s sev’nth roof above the floor of hell. 

Cred. O! wonderous! O, what it is to be a voyager! 
Prythee, good Mendes, pray good signior Mendes, 

My compotator—and my excellent friend 
Let’s have these miracles. Come, sir! a glass of wine ; 
Nay, by Saint Jago! but you shall 
Wine helps the tongue, the memory, and the wit ; 

[ pledge you, sir. Now for your storms and waves ! 

Men. A you'll pardon me plain phrase ? 

We cavaliers o’ the quarter-deck, we knights o’ the mast, 
We sailors, are a rough-mouth’d breed ; we talk 

Loud as the sea-horse laughs; our ocean- phrase 

Smacks of the shell—Tritonian—somewhat rude—- 

But then for truth, hard truth— 

Cred, No whit more true in fact than choice in phrase 
I'll warrant thee, signior Traveller. Rude !—what, rude !— 
Your breath is worth an atmosphere of that 
Spent by us fireside men. 

Come, sir! the Voyage, from the snout to the tail. 
Men, Sir, you shall hear. 
We sailed from Genoa ; summer-sweet the morn: 
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The winds that blew ere-night were out of breath, 
Spent with their over-blowing ; as a scold 
Seized with a spasm, so stood the storm—stock still. 
Cred. Good. 
Men. The amorous breeze sigh’d in our galley’s sail, 
And, like a lover, press’d her tow’rds his couch, 
Fhat lay right on the lee. 
Cred. Aha! the winds can woo: 
How liked your bark this soft persuasion ? 
Men. On flew the sea-bird ; fair, and fast, and free ; 
Sweeping her way to Spain; the kindling foam 
Stream’d from the sharp division of her keel— 
Cred. ’Sblood, sir! you talk like a water-poet. 
Sailor-like indeed ! Let’s have some ribaldry. 
Men. It is not time for tempest yet, sir; here was a calm. 
Cred. Ay, ay; Queen Amphitrite rode the waves. 
Men. Yes, sir, 
And green-tail’d Tritons too; and water-nymphs, 
Pillion’d on dolphins, comb’d their weedy locks, 
Whist the bluff sea-god blew his shrill-shell horn. 
Cred. ’Tis vouch’d by the antients, mermaids have been seen : 
And dolphins too; and men with horns— 
Men. O! commonly. 
Cred. Well, signior Argonaut. 
Men. What shall be said o’ the sun? shall he shine in peace * 
Shall’s thrust him by? shall’s leave him out o” the bill ? 
Cred. Leave out the sun! in broad day light! impossible # 
Past twilight, signior, and the sun must shine 
Whether we will or no. 
Men. True. 
The heavens look’d like a dome of turquoise stone, 
Athwart which crept (as it might be) a snail, 
With golden shell, emburnish’d till it blazed ; 
This was the sun. 
Cred. Good, good; go on. 
Men. Now, mark ! 
Scarce had this sun-like snail, or snail-like sun, 
Paused at the viewless boundary of morn 
Where noon begins and ends, when—mark me, signior— 
Nay, you don’t mark— 
Cred. I do, sir; slit mine ears ! 
Men. When the swol’n storm, recovering all its rage, 
Nay, trebly fraught with elemental rack, 
Burst in a rattling hurricane around ! 
Cred. O! excellent ! well— 
Men The blustering, bellowing, brimstone-breathing blast, 
(Whipt by some fiend broke loose from Erebus) 
First struck the surly ocean ; ocean roared. 
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Cred. O! well done, ocean ! brave ocean ! 
Men. Another blow. 
Cred. O ! excellent ! Well, sir— 
Men. Well, sir, you must think, 
The sea, provoked by this assault, grew angry. 
Cred. Why, if ’twere made of milk ’twould rage at this. 
Men. Rage! O, for words ! It raged, and swell’d as if 
°T would fill the concave, and with impious waves 
Burst the empyreal doors! 
Cred. O ! excellent ! 
O, what a man might do in a tub! translate himself ! 
More o’ the storm, signior, more o’ the storm, if you love me. 
Men. The groaning sky hurl’d down wing’d thunder-bolts, 
Thick as it erst rain’d quails on Israel ; 
The clouds dropt fire, fast as you’d boulter gold 
Ta’en from the Tagus’ bed; while th’ hair-brain’d storm 
Mixed up asecond chaos; drown’d distinction ; 
Mingled the roaring billows with the clouds ; 
And daub’d the face of heaven with filthy sand 
Torn from the sea-bed wild ! 
Cred. O ! excellent! A little more villiany, signior. 
Men. The hell-black heav’ns grew neighbour to the waves 
And cloak’d us in the utter pall of night. 
Lightning our only day; and every flash 
Lit a grim scene: like Pelions lost in clouds 
Stood the tall billows, and the rueful waste 
Look’d like a mountain-field of wintry snow, 
So beaten into foam and yeasty, they. 
Cred. O! excellent! O ! excellent! 
Men, Here were a time indeed to cry, O hills ! 
Why, man, we rode so far above thy hills, 
That—if truth’s credible—I saw thy Antipodes. 
Cred. Th’ Antipodes !—breath !— 
Men. Under the great toe ; just as it might be here; 
As plain’s this shoe, I saw th’ Antipodes. 





Cred, Good lack! what wonderous sights these travellers see ! 


Men. There are other puffs i’ the wind. 

Cred. Ha! Have you any more miracles? 

Men, Good sir, you take the height of possible 
By the span of a small experience ; coop’d here 
Between two neighbouring hills, which lave their feet 
In the calm tide of this sequester’d strand, 
You mete your earth, your ocean, and your air, 
By an unequal measure. 

Cred. I’ faith, ’tis.so. 


Men. But we, who are men o’ the world, who’ve walk’d the 


waves 
On two-inch boards, who’ve seen the fiends o’ the storm 
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Unmanacled, we know something. 
Cred, True as th’ Apocrypha, true as th’ Apocrypha. 
Where did we leave ! 
Ay—at th’ Antipodes. Did the bark bide buffet ? 
Men. Like a tennis-ball. 
Mark, sir; we'd clear’d the gulf; the dying storm 
Throbb’d in heart-sick convulsions ; and the sky 
Dabbled its dark with dun, All was yet well; 
When doubling round the shoulders of the Alp 
That knits broad France to boot-shaped Italy, 
Behold !—a sea of storm came rushing down, 
That blew us in a whiff to Barbary. 
Cred. What! in one whiff! 
Men. Mark, sir; I'd one hand on the gunwale thus ; 
With t’other I had hoodwink’d thus mine eyes, 
Wrapt in mine own profundity; the wind 
Sobb’d heavily ; I woke, and saw our Christian hills 
Before me ; shut mine eyes in peace; the blast 
Roar’d ! I look’d.up—and lo! as I stand here, 
Afric seem’d wedded to our continent! 
A Pagan bay shelter’d our Catholic bark.. 
Cred. Holy Virgin! Would you swear ’twas Pagan ! 
Men. Ay, on the Koran. Hark ye— 
I pull’d the Dey of Tunis by the beard, 
Look ! here are some o’ the hairs! 
Cred. As God’s alive, itis a proof! ’Tis plain 
You could not pluck a beard in Africa 
And you in Italy ; ’tis a proof, a proof. 
Well—and what next? saw you no monsters ? 
Men. Frequent as figs. Sir, I’ve a monstrous tale 
For every notch upon the dial ; how 
We fought with griffins, grappled with green dragons, 
Wept with the crocodiles, supp’d with the cannibals, 
Set traps for pigmies, dug pitfalls for giants— 
Cred. I thought your fairy-tales were only lies ! 
Men. If I lie now, may sixpence slit the tongue 
Of Gasco Mendes !—then, I shall lie doubly. 
Cred. The doom’s too horrible.—W hew! the brass sings clear ! 
| Horn without. 
We'll hear thess miracles another time.— 
Good night, good signior—Well—truth’s truth—that’s plain 
As my own nose ;—yet still—I can but cry,— 
Good lack ! what wondrous sights these travellers see ! 
| Exeunt. 
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AN ENGLISH COCKNEY’S RURAL SPORTS. 


Guns, horses, dogs, the river, and the field, 
These like me not.— Anon. 


I was lately invited by a French gentleman to pass afew weeks 
with him at his chateau in the Auxerrois, at fifty leagues from 
Paris. As Iam fond of the country, and Monsieur De V—-, 
moreover, being an excellent fellow, I did not long hesitate in 
accepting his invitation. Ah! when I pronounced the fatal 
“Oui,” little did I suspect that, by the uttering of that one word, 
I had devoted myself to a week of bitter suffering. But that 
the tortures I endured may be fully appreciated, it is necessary 
to state what are my notions of the country, and what my occu- 
pations and amusements there. 

The country, then, is a place where, instead of thousands of 
houses rising about us at every turn, only one is to be seen within 
a considerable space ;—where the sky is presented in a large, 
broad, boundless expanse, instead of being retailed out, as it 
were, in long strips of a yard and a half wide ;—where the trees 
grow naturally and in abundance—by dozens in a clump !—and 
are of a fresh, gay, healthy green, instead of being stuck about 
here and there, sad exiles from their native forests, gasping to 
refresh their lanky forms with a puff of air caught from above 
the chimney tops, smoke-dried, sun-burnt, and covered with ur- 
ban dust, the sack-cloth and ashes of the unhappy mourners ;— 
where, for flags and pebbles, one is provided with the soft and 
beautiful tessellations of nature ;—where the air may be respired 
without danger of suffocation,—and the rivers run clear water in- 
stead of mud. This is the country. Its pleasures are to sit 
still in a quiet room during the early hours of the morning; 
then to stroll forth and ramble about, always within sight of the 
house, avoiding long walks, and the society of all such walkers 
as compute their pedestrian excursions by miles; then to sit 
down in some shady place with a book in one’s hand, to read, 
ruminate, or do neither; then to take a turn into the farm-yard, 
and look at the fowls, or throw crumbs into the duck-pond; then 
to walk leisurely to the bridge, lean over the parapet, and watch 
for hours together the leaves, twigs, and other light objects 
floated through it by the stream, occasionally spitting into the 
water—the quintessence of rural ease and idleness !—~and so on 
the livelong day. These are my notions of the country, and of 
the pleasures it affords; and though my late excursion has in- 
structed me, that other pleasures than those I have enumerated 
exist, to me they present no charms; they are adapted to tastes 
and habits far different from mine. I never loved them; and 
now, for the sufferings they have recently occasioned me, I hate, 
loathe, and detest them, and cling with increased fondness to my 
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own first ideas of rural enjoyment. Would I had but been allowed 
the undisturbed indulgence of them ! 

The evening for our departure arrived, We took the diligence 
to Auxerre. At intervals, during our nocturnal progress, I was 
saluted with a friendly tap on the back, accompanied with the 
exclamation, “4h, ¢a, mon ami, nous nous amuserons, j’esfere.” 
This brought to my mind pleasant anticipations of my friend’s 
clumps, his meadows, and his silver streams. Day-light opened 
to us the prospect of a delightful country. Every now and then 
a hare scampered across the road, or a partridge winged its way 
through the air. On such occasions Monsieur De V would 
exclaim, “* Vois-tu ¢a, mon cher 2” his eyes sparkling with delight. 
This I attributed to his fondness for roasted hares and par- 
tridges, and promised myself a plentiful regale of them; little 
did 1 foresee the torments these reptiles were to occasion me, 
On our arrival at Auxerre, owing to some unusual delays on the 
road, we found we were too late for the regular coach to Vilette, 
the piace of our destination. ‘“ C’est un petit malheur,” said my 
companion (a Frenchman is so happily constituted that he sel- 


dom encounters a grand malheur:) “It is but fifteen leagues to 


Vilette, and at nine this evening we’l!l take the Patache.” 

Now the Fatache, though a very commodious travelling-ma- 
chine, is not quite as easy in its movements as a well-built Eng- 
lish chariot, nor as a post-chaise, nor as a taxed-cart, nor, in- 
deed, as a common English road-waggon. It is a square box, 
without springs, fastened flat down upon poles, and dragged 
along upon two heavy ill-constructed wheels. The night was 
dark; our route lay along a bye-road, not paved, but covered 
with large stones, thrown loosely and carelessly along it, and 
our driver was half drunk and half asleep. We were jolted to 

the right and to the left, backwards, forwards, bumped up to the 
roof, and, in heavy redounds, down again upon the hard seat. 
It was making a toil of a pleasure. For some time we laughed, 
or affected to laugh, but at length our sufferings grew too real 
for a jest. We were bruised from head to foot, and our situation 
was not rendered more agreeable by the reflection that it was 
without remedy. “ C’est egal,’ exclaimed my friend, in the in- 
tervals between his groans. I did not find it so. After five 
hours’ pulverizing at two o’clock in the morning, and having 
made but little progress on our journey, our driver stopt at a mi- 
serable village, and resolutely refused to proceed any further till 
daybreak. ‘NW importe,’ said Monsieur De V , “that will 
allow us an hour and a half’s rest, et ¢a sera charmant.”?’ Charm- 
ing! What is there so perversely tormenting as the short period 
of unrest thrust upon one in the course of a fatiguing journey? 
It is scarcely sufficient to recover one from the state of feverish 
agitation excited by long-continued motion, and which it is ne- 
cessary to subdue before sleep will operate, and the instant it be 
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gins to do so one is cruelly dragged forth again. However, afly 
thing was better than the Patache. I was lifted out, for I was 
totally deprived of the power of self-exertion. At day-break I 
was lifted in again; and at eleven o’clock of the third day after 
our departure from Paris, we arrived at Vilette. “ And now,” 
exclaimed my friend, “ Vous nous amuserons,”’ 

I passed the whole of that day on a sofa, and at night I slept 
soundly. The next morning, after arraging my writing mate- 
rials on a table, I selected a book as my intended companion in 
my rambles, put pencil and paper into my pocket, that I might 
secure such brighi ideas as I doubted not the country would in- 
spire, and went into the breakfast-room. A party of ladies and 
gentlemen, visitors at Vilette, were already assembled. The re- 
past ended, this was Monsieur De V *s address to me: 
“‘ Maintenant, mon cher, nous nous amuserons. You are an Eng- 
lishman, consequently a fine sportsman. You will find here 
every thing you can desire. Fishing-tackle, dogs, guns, horses 
—far exemple, you shall_ride Hector while you stay—no one 
here can manage him, but you’// soon bring him to reason. 
Allons! we'll ride to day. Sacristi! Hector will fly with you 
twelve leagues an hour! Only remember, that as we shall not 
be equally. well mounted, you must keep him in a little, that we 
may not lose the pleasure of your conversation by the way.” 
Then turning to some others of the party, he said, “ The Eng- 
lish are in general better horsemen than we ; i/ n’y a fasde com- 
faraison, Messieurs ; vous allez voir.” 

This was an unexpected blow. I wished the earth would opew 
and hide me in its deepest recesses. I, who had never in my 
life caught.a flounder! I, who had never pulled a trigger to the 
annoyance of beast or bird! I, who had never performed any 
very extraordinary equestrian feat, suddenly called upon “ to 
witch the world with noble horsemanship,” and sustain the 
sporting credit of England !—I, who am the exact antipode to 
Colonel Th n, and stand at opposite points of pre-eminence 
with him; he being the very best sportsman in the world, and I 
the very worst,—a superiority which, in each case, leaves com- 
petition so far behind, that I have sometimes been proud of 
mine. Now it availed me nothing. What would I not have 
given for my great opposite’s dexterity of hand, his precision of 
eye, his celerity of foot! How did I envy him his power of rid- 
ing more miles a minute than any horse could carry him ! How 
did I yearn to be able, like him, to spit with a ramrod a dozen 
partridges flying, or angle with six hooks upon the same line, 
and simultenously catch a pike of twenty pounds weight with 
each! These were vain longings, and something was necessary 
to be done. It seemed to me that the equestrian honour of Eng- 
land was confided to my keeping, and depended on my exertions 








‘hat day; and with the desperate reftection that, at the worst, I 
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should be quits for a broken neck, I went with the rest into the 
court-yard, where the horses were waiting for us. I must here 
beg permission to digress ; for that my readers may fully appre- 
ciate the horrors of my situation, their attention to my eques- 
trian memoirs is indispensable. I will be as brief as possible. 

Till somewhat an advanced period of my life, learning to ride 
had always appeared to me_a superfluous part of education. 
Putting one foot into the stirrup, throwing the other across the 
saddle, and sitting astride it, as I had seen many persons do, 
seemed to me to be the mere work of intuition, common matter 
of course, as easy and as natural to man as walking. Having 
principally inhabited the capital, horse-riding, as a thing of ne- 
cessity, had never once occurred to me. I had never considered 
it as a recreation ; and my journeys, whether of business or plea- 
sure, I had always performed in carriages. Thus I had attained 
the age of manhood-—confirmed manhood reader !—without 
ever having mounted a horse; and this, not from any suspicion 
that I was incompetent to the task, nor from any unwillingness 
to the effort, but simply, as I have said, from never having ex- 
perienced the absolute necessity of so doing. 

It happened that I was chosen one of a numerous party to 
Weybridge in Surrey ;—alas! though but very few years have 
elapsed since then, how are its numbers diminished! Death 
has been fearfully industrious among us; and the few whom 
he has spared are separated from each other, some by inter- 
vening oceans, others by the wider gulph formed by the decay 


of friendship, the withering of affection—No matter. On the: 


eve of our departure, it was discovered that a!l the places in the 
carriages would be occupied by ladies: each man, except my- 
self, was provided with a horse, and the important question arose 
—‘ How is P*. to get there?’ It was soon settled, however, by 
some one saying, “* Oh! I'll lend him a horse;’’? and my accept- 
ing his proposition, and thanking him for his civility, in just the 
same tone of nonchaiance as if he had offered mea place in a 
post-chaise. No doubts, no misgivings, concerning the success- 
ful result of the morrow’s undertaking, came across me: I had 
nothing to do but get upon a horse, and ride him to Weybridge. 
That night I slept soundly ; the next morning I rose in a placid 


state of mind, ate my breakfast as usual, and conducted myself 


with becoming decency and composure till the appointed hour 
of starting. I was the first at the place of rendezvous. The 
horse intended for me was led to the door, I walked towards it 
with a steady and firm step, mounted—gallantly, 1 may say—and, 
to the last, exhibited no signs of emotion. ‘The carriage drove 
off. In consequence of some little derangements, a full quarter 
of an hour had passed before the whole of the cavalry was as- 
sembled ; I waited patiently at the street-door; and without pre- 
tending to rival Mr. Mackean or young Saunders, I may boast 
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that during the whole of that time I kept my seat with wonder- 
ful tenacity: I sat ina way that might have excited the envy of 
the statue in Don Juan. At length the signal for starting was 


given. I advanced with the rest, neither ostentatiously taking 


the front, nor timidly seeking the rear, but falling in just as 
chance directed—in short, as any experienced rider would have 
done, who attached no sort of importance to the act of sitting 
across a herse.- Ourroad Jay down St. James’s-street, (the place 
of meeting) through the Park and along the King’s-road. Ar- 
riving opposite the Palace, my companions turned their horses 
to the right, while my horse turned me to the left. This occa- 
sioned a general cry of “ This is the way—this is the way ;” and 
already I fancied I perceived among them signs of distrust in 
my equestrian talents. For my own part, I was all confidence, 
and just giving my horse’s head a twitch to the right, I soon re- 
medied my first error, or rather his, and again became one of the 
party. We proceeded at a slow walking pace, from the Palace- 
gate to the entrance of the Stable-yard; and though I would not 
be considered as prone to boasting, I will say, that for the whole 
of that distance, I did not meet with the slightest hindrance or 
accident. By the bye, the police ought to interfere to prevent 
milk-women with their pails crossing a street when they see a 
horse advancing. A person of this class came directly under 
my horse’s nose, and but for » who rode up and caught 
hold of the strap which was fastened about his head,* the care- 
less woman must have been knocked down. She was, however, 
sufficiently punished by the boys in the street, for I heard them 
shout after her, “ Well done, stupid ;” “ That’s right, Johnny 
Raw.” On reaching the Stable-yard, my horse, instead of fol- 
lowing the others, as I imagined he would have done of his own 
accord, walked slowly towards the mansion of the marquis of 
Stafford; but a tug to the left instantly brought him into the 
proper direction. I did not regret this accident, for it served 
to convince me that I possessed a certain degree of power over 
the animal; morever, that I performed the manceuvre with some 
dexterity, for I observed that the centinels looked at each other 
and smiled. Indeed, I may say that the people on both sides of 
the way stopt to gaze at me as 1 passed along: a compliment 
they did not bestow on any other of the party. In St. James’s- 
park—may I mention it without incurring the charge of vanity : 
—a cavalry officer actually stopped his horse, and remained for 
some time looking after me! AtPimlico-gate there was a gene- 
ral whispering among my friends, and all, except poor R 
(now no more !) galloped off. He and I continued our route for 
seme time very leisurely ; and, for my part, I was as much a! 











* Bridle is the proper term.—PRINTER’S DEVIL. 
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my ease as if seated in an arm-chair. R , every now and 
then, cast a glance at me, and seemed anxious to speak, yet 
hem’d and ha’d,; and appeared confused in a way I could not 
then account for. At length he said, “ P.* my good fellow, we 
have twenty miles to ride to dinner, and we shal! never get there 
at this rate.”——“ Well,” said I, “ put spurs to your horse.”’— 
“ Aye, but—”’ (with great hesitation)—“ but you ?—* ’Tis all one 
to me.”’— My dear fellow, ’'m—in short I—I’m d—d sorry to 
see you on horseback.” To thisI replied nothing; but, applying 
a hearty lash to my courser’s flanks, he set off at full speed adopt- 
ing that peculiar one-two-three pace which, I have since been 
informed, is denominated a canter. Why he chose that in pre- 
ference to what is called a trot, or a gallop, I have never been 
able satisfactorily to learn; but I was considerably obliged to 
him for the selection; for though the motion was inconceivably 
rapid, it was, at the same time, pleasant and easy. I take it that 
flying must be very like it. He seemed scarcely to touch the 
ground. The hot-houses that decorate the King’s-road, the 
‘Gardeners’ grounds,” the “ Prospect-places,” and “ Pleasant- 


rows,” and “ Paradise-terraces,” were no sooner seen than pass- 
ed—they appeared and vanished!. The rapidity of my progress 
is not to be described: and had I been allowed to proceed, I am 
persuaded I should have been at Weybridge—at least, some 
where or other twenty miles off—within the hour. But soon I 
heard R shouting after me: “Stop, stop, for the love of 
heaven, or you’ll break your neck !”’ He overtook me, and en- 


treated me to return, assuring me, it was fearful even to behold 
me. Convinced, as I was, that I should have gone on very well 
in my own, or rather my. horse’s way, he appeared so seriously 
uneasy on my account, that I consented toreturn. ‘“ Shall I lead 
you—that is, show you the way back to the stable ?”’ I desired 
only to know where it was, and, thanking him him for his su- 
per-abundant caution, took the road towards May-fair; or, ra- 
ther the horse took it, for, literally, he walked gently back with- 
out any effort of mine to guide him; standing still, as if by in- 
stinct, when he came to the toll-gate at Hyde-park-corner, then 
turning up one street, down another, now right, now left, till he 
reached his stable. There he stood quietly while I dismounted, 
and when I was fairly off his back he slowly turned his head, and 
cast alook at me. It was a look of quiet, good-natured reproach, 
for having caused him to be dragged from his comfortable warm 
stable to no purpose. As he walked towards his stall he looked 
towards where the grooms were assembied, and, by one glance, 
acquainted them with the whole of my adventures. Their nods 
and winks assured me that he did so. I ordered a chaise (a 
means of locomotion I strongly recommend to all such as are 
not accustomed to horse exercise) and arrived at Weybridge in 
good time for dinner :—a disinclination to much walking, fos 
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two or three days afterwards, being the only distinct effect result- 
ing from my little expedition. 

My next essay was on Brighton Downs. My late defeat (for 
in a certain degree it was so) had taught me caution. Instead, 
therefore, of taking a full-grown horse, I selected a pony for this 
experiment, determining to choose one an inch higher every day, 
till I should gradually have acquired the power of managing an 
animal of the hugest dimensions. But I fear it is not in my des- 
tiny to excel in equestrian exercises: this second attempt was 
even less successful than the first. In order to give fair play to 
the principle I intended to adopt, I chose a pony so small, that 
when I was across him my feet nearly touched the ground, and it 
was a moot point whether! was riding or walking with a poney 
between my legs. Scarcely had he tasted the sharp fresh air of 
the Downs when he became frisky: he ran, and I ran; but as he 
was the swifter of the two, he soon (not threw me, but) ran from 
under me, leaving me for afew seconds standing a-straddle, as if 
I had been seated on an invisible horse. An attempt to overtake 
him would have been useless: so I gently walked back to town, 
calculating what it was likely I should have to pay for the lost 
poney. But what was my surprise, when on arriving at his 
owner’s door I perceived my frisky and unfaithful bearer standing 
close atmy elbow! Now, though we sometimes speak of horse- 
jaughs, yet horses do not laugh; that is to say, they do notexpress 
their sense of the ridiculous by that vulgar convulsion pecu- 
liar to man: no, they evince it by a subtle and delicate va- 
riation of countenance; and I shal! never believe otherwise than 
that at the moment I caught my poney’s eye he was enjoying a 
sly, Shandean, internal chuckle at the awkward situation his 
flight had left me in, and my evident confusion at his unexpect- 
ed return. Since that time I have never been able tolook a horse 
in the face without blushing, from an inexplicable persuasion 
that the history of my misadventures in their company has got 
abroad among them, and serves as a standing jest to the whole 
race. 

_ The reader may now form some idea of the state of my feel- 
ings as I approached the court-yard at Vilette. The ladies were 
specially invited to see me “turn and wind” this untameable 
courser, a la mode Angiaise. In great extremities slight conso- 
lations are eagerly caught at. I had never yet tried to ride in 
france! This was not much to be sure; yet it was sufficient to 
Inspire me with the assurance that I should come out from the 
ordeal at something less than the cost of a broken neck. The 
very appearance of the animal added to my confidence. It was 
an immense horse, finely proportioned, nearly seven feet tall from 
the ground to the crown of his head, of a dark snuff-colour, with 
‘long bushy waiving tail, and a beautiful head of hair floating 
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loosely in the morning breeze.* -I had just put one foot into the 
stirrup, and was preparing to swing myself into the saddle, when 
the intelligent creature slowly turned its head and darted at me 
a look ! There was in it more than whole hours of human 
language ; it was eloquence refined into an essence which render- 
ed words unnecessary; its single glance spoke plainly of Wey- 
bridge and of Brighton Downs! It combined all the forms of 
oratory, but persuasion and entreaty were its great characteris- 
tics. There was besides an appeal from the animal’s conscious- 
ness of his‘own strength to my consciousness of my weakness; 
and his mute oration concluded with an exhortation, that I would 
spare him the pain of dislodging me from his encumbered loins; 
an event which, considering my usual and involuntary deference 
to the will or caprice of my quadrupede companion, it would be 
beyond all horse-ean power to avoid. To me, experienced in 
these matters, all this was distinctly uttered. I found it would 
be useless to proceed ; so, submitting to the necessity of the 
case, I made a start, bent myself double, complained of a violent 
spasm, and hastily returned to my chamber. “ C’est four un 
autre jour,” said Monsieur de V , as he motioned for Hector 
to be led back to the stable; and the equestrian honour of Eng- 
land survived another day. 

Au hour or two after the departure of the cavalry, I found my- 
self sufficiently recovered to quit my room and sallied forth to en- 
joy the country after my own fashion. I sat down first under one 
clump, then another, strolled about the meadow, the farm yard 
{taking a long turn to avoid the stable), Ivitered by the side of a 
little winding rivulet, betook myself to its rustic bridge, and in- 
dulged freely in the fontial luxuries I have before alluded to; 
next I went to the kitchen ground, watched the operations of the 
gardener, and from him learnt the names of various flowers ; also 
to distinguish roots and plants while growing, suchas potatoes, 
asparagus, turnips, carrots, and others ; which I was astonished 
to find so different from what they appear to be when served up 
to table. Several fruit-trees, too, he taught me to tell one from 
another, almost as readily by their forms and leaves as by the in- 
spection of the fruit they bear; the latter mode being so easy and 
obvious as to satisfy none but the veriest cockney. These are 
the true uses and pleasures of.a visit to the country, at least they 
are all I am, or desire to be, acquainted with; and in the enjoy- 
ment of them did I pass the hours till dinner time. 





* I take the liberty of suggesting, that the terms Mr. P.* uses to describe 
the horse are not those current in the stable, There it would be said, that 
the horse was bay, brown, or chesnut, of so many hands high, and his beau- | 
tiful head of hair would be simply termed, the mane. « Floating loosely in 
the morning breeze,” is a very pretty phrase, but highly inappropriate in 
matters of pure jockeyship.—P. D. 
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At dinner, many were the expressions of regret at the accident 
which had prevented my showing the party the Englisn mode of 
taming the spirit of a high-blooded horse; and impatiently did 
they look forward to the morrow, when the exhibition might take 
place. Sodid not I. In what was called the coo/ of the evening 
—the thermometer, which for part of the day had been standing 
at 94, being then about 83—a walk was proposed. I thanked my 
stars that it was not aride. After this, the evening was spent in 
the real French fashion. Every body,-old and young, set to play- 
ing at Colin Maillard (blind-man’s-buff); then Madame Saint 
V went to the piano-forte, and accompanied her daughter, 
Mademoiselle Alphonsine, in some pretty French romances; then 
every body jumped up to play at puss-in-the-corner ; then a game 
at ecarte was propesed, and while some were betting and others 
playing, a duet on the harp and piano-forte was performed by 
Mademoiselle Adéle de G———— and her sister Virginie; then 
every body got up and danced (my spasms came on with greater 
violence than ever); then every body called for sugar and water; 
and then every body retired. 

I did not sleep well. I suffered an attack of night-mare. In 
my dreams I saw Hector—I was on Brighton Downs—at Wey- 
bridge. Nags’-heads passed in rapid succession before me— 
centaurs—grotesque exaggerations of the horse form—even 
wooden hobby-horses, as if in mockery of me, joined the terrific 
procession. As soon as day-light broke I arose, and scarcely 
was I dressed, when Monsieur de V came into my room: 
I expected to see Hector walk in after him ; but it happened that 
Hector was not the subject of his errand. He and the other gen- 
tlemen were all going out a shooting, and were only waiting for 
me. Forme! Under different circumstances this would have 
been a dreadful visitation upon me; as it was, I considered it as 
rather a relief: I had never pulled a trigger in my life, except 
occasionally that of a pistol-or an old musket, for the mere plea- 
sure of firing them of. ‘ What then,” thought I, “ it is as easy 
to shoot at an object as to fire in the air; you have but to point 
your piece at a certain mark and pull the trigger, and, that done, 
the deuce is in it if the shot.can’t take care of themselves.” A 
flask of improved double-proof gunpowder and (spite of my most 
earnest entreaties to the contrary) a double-barrelled Manton, 
with all his latest patent improvements, were delivered over to 
me. Ordinary powder, or an indifferent gun, would have fur- 
nished me with somewhat of an excuse in the very possible case 
of my failure; now, no chance was left me of concealing or dis- 
guising my want of skill; for, notwithstanding my confidence in 
the facility of the operation I was about to perform, I still thought 
that the dexterity acquired by long practise might be of some lit- 
tle advantage. 1 requested ; I entreated ; I could not think of ap- 


propriating to myself the best gun in the collection. It was all 
JUNE, 1823.—-no, 254. 62 
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in vain: I was the only Englishman of the party; the gun had 
never yet had a fair trial: I was to show what cowdd be done with 
it, * and,’? added Monsieur de V———— in a whisper, “I wish to 
convince some of my incredulous friends here, that the stories I 
have related to them of what I have seen performed by English 
sportsmen, are not altogether apocryphal.” 

Finding my situation to be without remedy, I loaded my im- 
proved patent, double-barrelled Manton; and, determined to keep 
certain odds in my favour, took care to put in plenty of shot. “ It 
will be hard,” thought I, “ if among so many one does not tell.” 
We sailied forth, and presently turned up a whole drove of par- 
tridges.* I hastily presented my piece, and fired in among them 
at random, pulling both triggers at once. I killed nothing, but, 
to my great surprise and satisfaction, lamed three poor devils. 
This piece of cruelty, however, was unintentional, for so far from 
aiming at such delicate marks as their legs or wings, I had no 
intention of striking, in particular, any one of their bodies. The 
effect of this, my first sporting effort, seemed to excite some as- 
tonishment among my brother sportsmen ; and well it might, for 
it astonished me. One person asked me, whether in England it 
was usual to fire among the birds, as I had done, scarcely allow- 
them time to rise ; and another inquired whether English sports- 
men usually fired off both barrels at once. To this 1 carelessly 
replied, that “some did, and some did not ;’’ and proceeded to 
reload my patent, improved, double-barrelled. Manton. Scarcely 
had | done this, when a hare was perceived sitting at a very short 
distance: as a matter of politeness it was instantly pointed out to 
me. 1| levelled my piece and pulled the triggers: it missed fire. 
This was, as they all said, a ma/heur ; for the hare escaped. But 
even a patent improved Manton will not go off, unless certain 
preparations are made to that end—the truth is, I had forgotten 
to prime it ; add to which another little irregularity, I had thrust 
my wadding into the barrels before I put in the powder.—My 
sight is weak, and of very limited span; this, as I am informed, 
is a disadvantage in the field. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
my third shot was directed against what I mistook for a living 
creature of some kind or other, but which turned out to be a hat 
a labourer had suspended on the branch of atree, Luckily I did 
it no injury, and Monsieur de V———-, supposing I fired at it 
merely to create a laugh, and fired wide of it to avoid spoiling the 
poor man’s property, laughed most heartily, at the same time ap- 
plauding me for my consideration. I willingly left him in his er- 
ror, and was proceeding to reload, when a servant came runring 
up to me with a letter. The letter was from Paris, and tres pressee 





* Sportsmen do not talk of turning up droves of partridges : they spring co- 
veys. When P.* has occasion to speak of numbers of oxen he may with safety 
use the word droves.—P. D. 
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being written on the outside, the man thought it might be of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant his interruption of my sports. It 
was of no sort of importance whatever, but, keeping that to my- 
self, I made it my excuse to return to the house in order that I 
might answer it by that day’s post. So delivering my improved, 
patent, double-barrelled Manton into what I knew to be more 
competent hands, I left the field amidst expressions of the deep 
regret of my companions, at finding my specimens of English 
shooting, like my exhibition of English horsemanship, deferred 
till to-morrow. Happy was I when I found myself once more 
tranquilly leaning over the railing of my dear little bridge, and 
consoling was the reflection that, as yet, the sporting honour of 
my country had suffered no impeachment at my hands; since, 
for any thing my friends knew to the contrary, I might, had I 
but chosen to do so, have knocked down all the game in the ar- 
rondissement. 

The next day promised to be to me one of pure and unmixed 
delight. What was my joy when, on waking, I heard the rain 
pouring down in torrents, with every appearance of its being 
what is called a thorough set-in rainy day. ‘“ Well,” thought I, 
“ T shall see nothing of the cursed horses and guns to-day.””» We 
all met at breakfast, and I, by an unusual flow of spirits, revived 
those of the rest of the party, rather depressed by what they un- 
justly stigmatized as the unlucky fall of rain. It deranged all 
their projects. But their regrets were chiefly on my account : 
“ How disappointing, how vexatious it must be to Monsieur, that 
he can neither ride nor shoot to day !”’ By repeated assurances 
that I could for once forego these delights, I succeeded in tran- 
quilizing them. ' No sooner was breakfast ended, than Madame 
Saint V challenged me toa gameat billiards. “ Ah ga, 
frenez garde, Madame,” said Monsieur de V———, “ the En- 
glish are excellent »layers.” My tormeuts,” said I to myself, 
“ are to know no end! Confound billiards! I never played a game 
in my life. Well—one is not obliged to be an Admiral Crichton: 
up to this time they take me for an able horseman and an expert 
shot—surely that is enough, and I may venture to confess that I 
know nothing of billiards.”—I did so: I was praised for my mo- 
desty. I protested my ignorance : Madame assured me that she 
was not de la firemiere force, and consented to take six points at 
the onset. I persisted that I knew nothing of the game: Madame 
perceived that my objection to play against her arose from my 
conscious superiority, and said that to make it agreeable to me, 
she would take eight points—-nay ten. We proceeded to the bil- 
liard-room. “Did I prefer the Russian or the French game ?” 
Not knowing one from the other, I left it entirely to the choice of 
Madame, who choose—I realiy can’t say which. In the course 
of about ten minutes’ play, Madame counted seven, and I—as 
may be supposed——had not madeahit. My complaisance was 
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the theme of general approbation. Presently, striking my ball 
with force, it happened to strike another, and by its rebound hap- 
pened to strike a third, and one of the three happened to roll into 
a sack at the corner of the table. Here I was overwhelmed with 
applause, and half stunned with shouts of * C’est admiradle ! Oh! 
gue c’est bien joue !”? My fair adversary remarked, that hitherto 
I had been comfplaisant, but that now I was growing mechant. 
My complaisance, however, soon returned, and in a few minutes 
she won the game, without my having again made one ball strike 
another. Nothing now was heard of but my complaisance. Ma- 
dame Saint V- was charmed at my folitesse : I had allowed 
her to win the game, playing only one coufr just to prove what f 
was capable of doing ; but she begged that next time I would not 
treat her so much like a child, but put forth my strength against 
her, as she was anxious to improve. The result of this was the 
proposal of a match for the next-day between me and Monsieur 
IL———- (a celebrated player), but with a particular stipulation, 
that I should give him two points at starting. The day now went 
very rainily and pleasantly on, and I was tolerably at my ease, ex- 
cept when, every now and then, I was apealed to to decide some 
sporting question, or settle some dispute concerning the breed 
and management of horses. However, I contrived to get through 
tolerably well considering by saying little and. shaking my head 
signifiicantly—a method I have seen adopted with success in much 
graver matters. 

For three or four days after this, itrained charmingly. Those 


showers were to me more than figuratively the “ pitying dews of 
heaven ;” for though each morning I was threatened with the in- 
fiction of some new party of pleasure on me, either a cheval or a 
la chasse, the state of the weather prevented the execution of the 
sentence. Night and morning did I consult the barometer—(a 
Dollond suspended in the salle a manger)—which for two whole 


days pointed steadfastly to “ much rain.” My sleep was tranquil, 
my spirits were buoyant. On the third day, to my great con- 
sternation, the faithless index wavered towards “ changeable.”’ 
My visits to the instrument now became more frequent, and had 
I had “ Argosies at Sea,” I could not have watched its variations 
with a more feverish anxiety. On one of these occasions I was 
roused from my musings by a tap on the back. It was from the 
hand of Monsieur de V- . “Ah! mon cher,” said he, “1 don’t 
wonder at your impatience; but fine weather is returning, and 
then we’ll make up for lost time—nous nous amuserons bien, 
allez.”?> The fine weather did indeed return! The barometer 
had now reached “ fair,” and was rapidly approaching towards 
“set fair.” Something was necessary to be done, and that 
speedily. But what? I could not always affect a sudden attack 
of spasms, nor dare I repeat my unintended joke of mistaking a 
hat for a partridge ; I could not reasonably hope for the arrival ot 
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a letter from Paris always at the critical moment; and should I 
continue to treat Madame Saint V- like a child, by allowing 
her to win every game at billiards, my complaisance would be- 
come an offence. 

On the first morning of fair weather, I arose with a heavy heart. 
All night had I tossed about in my bed, unable to manage a de- 
cent excuse for withdrawing myself from-my sporting friends. 
To confess my utter incompetency (apparently the most rational 
way of putting an end to my torments,) I felt to be impossible ; 
I was ashamed—laugh, reader, if you please, but I was ashamed 
todoso. Besides, the character of a keen and expert sportsman 
had been thrust upon me, and, as matters stood, my most solemn 

rotestations that I was unentitled to any sort of claim, to it 
would have been disbelieved, and, most likely, attributed to an 
overstrained and affected modesty. Yet something must be done, 
and, humiliating as such an avowal would be, should I boldly 
venture it? In the event of its being discredited, should I shoot 
a favourite dog, or maim my friend, or one of my friend’s friends, 
to prove its veracity ? So desperate a. case would warrant the 
application of a violent remedy. I left my room without having 
brought my mind to a decision, unless the gloomy resolution of 
running the hazards of the day is worthy the term, On my way 
to where the party was assembled, I passed the garde-de-chasse : 
he was occupied in cleaning my Manton: I beheld it with such 
feelings as I should have entertained had I been condemned to 
be shot with it. The garde bowed to me with marked respect: 
Monsieur ? Anglais had been mentioned to him as a marvellous 
fine shot, and he accorded me a fitting share of his estimation. 

“ Le voila—allons—vite—partons,” was the cry the instant I 
was perceived by Monsieur de P- There was no mention 
of Hector ; that was something; shooting was to be the amuse- 
ment of the day. The patent, improved, double-barrelled Man- 
ton was given to me, and I received it almost unconscious of 
whatI was about. We had just reached the Perron, the double 
flight of steps leading into the court-yard, when a thought 
flashed across my mind, as it were by inspiration. I pounced 
upon it with a sort of desperate avidity, and, as if delay would 
have diminished its force, I as hastily gave it utterance. “TI am 
not disposed to shoot to-day ; I’ve just a whim to go a fishing.” 
“Parbleu!”? said Monsieur De V , “just as you will, my 
dear; in the country Jiberte entiere : I’ll give you my own tackle.” 
Accordingly he re-entered the house, and presently returned 
with two or three rods, and different kinds of lines, hooks, floats, 
&c. “ There,” said he, “ you may now angle for. what fish you 
Choose, and you’li find abundance of all sorts, great and small, 
in the canal.” My delight at this relief is not to be described. 
I knew as little about angling as about shooting, but (thought I) 
by fishing, or seeming to fish, I am in no danger of compromis- 
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ing my reputation ; I have seen many an angler, and expert ones 
too, sit, from morning till night, bobbing into a pond, and after 
all return with an empty basket, their skill suffering no stain 
from their want of success. I have merely to say, as I have 
heard them say, * Curse ’em they wont bite.”” But my delight 
was of short duration. Conceive my horror and consternation, 
when I heard Monsieur De V call out to the cook, “ Mon- 
sieur Goulard, you need not frickasee the hare to-day, Monsieur 
P.* is going to fish; so you’ll dress a pike or two a la maitre 
d’hotel make a matelote of some of his carp, and fry the rest.” 
Here was dinner for a party made to depend upon the rather un- 
certain result of my first attempt at angling! The misfortune 
was of my own seeking, and there was noescape. Monsieur De 
V recommended me to take Etienne, the gardener’s son, 
with me, to help me in unhooking the large fish, else, said he, 
‘“¢ as they are in such quantities, and bite so fast, you’ll very soon 
be fatigued ’”? We separated : he and the rest to shoot hares and 
partridges, I to catch pike and carp. 

Now was I once again left without any of those excuses for 
failure, which, like an indifferent workman, I might have derived 
from the badness of my tools. Hector was the best horse in 
France; my gun was a patent improved double barrelled Man- 
ton; and my fishing-tackle, plague on it! perfect and complete. 
To add to my distress, the fish abounded; they had the reputa- 
tion of biting well, and be hanged tu them! and the only thing 
an angler could complain of was, that they bit so fast as to des- 
troy the pleasure of the sport. On my way to the canal I endea- 
voured to reason myself into composure. ‘“ Surely there can be 
no great difficulty in what I am now about to perform: I have 
but to bait my hook, throw it into the water, and the imstant a 
fish bites at it, pull him out.”” From a sort of misgiving, how- 
ever, which my best arguments failed to conquer, I thought it 
prudent to dismiss Etienne, desiring him to leave the basket 
(and they had furnished me with one sufficiently capacious toe 
contain Falstaff,) telling him I would call him in the event of my 
hooking any fish beyond my strength to manage. Monsieur De 
Vv had not deceived me. Scarcely had I thrown my bait 
into the water ere it was caught at: I drew in my line and found 
my hook void. A second and a third, and a twentieth, and a 
fiftieth experiment succeeded in precisely the same manner. I 
no sooner renewed my bait than it was purloined with perfect 
impunity. Had the cursed fry passed by it without deigning to 
notice it, | might have consoled myself with examples of similar 
occurrences; but te catch it, and give me fair notice of their in- 
tention to abscond with it by a gentle tug at my line, was pro- 
voking beyond bearing ; it would nave exhausted the patience of 
Izaak Walton himself. Notwithstanding my regard for Mon- 
sieur De V , 1 began to tire of feeding his fishes; and sus- 
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pected that I must be cutting a ridiculous figure in the eyes of 


the finny tribe; in short, that they were making what is vulgar- 
ly termed a dead set against me. I varied my manner; I in- 
creased, I diminished, the quantity of my bait; I tried different 
sorts; now and then I tempted them with the bare hook; but all 
was to no purpose. After four hours of unrewarded efforts (in 
the course of which time I was once on the point of calling 
Etienne to assist me in pulling in what proved to be a tuft of 
weeds,) I had the mortification to find dangling at the end of my 
line a wretched, miserable little gudgeon, two inches long, which 
had caught itself—I have not the vanity to suppose I caught it 
—upon my hook. Though in itself worse than nothing, I re- 
ceived it as a promise of better fortune, and threw the tiny fish 
into my huge basket, whence, to say the truth, it looked an epi- 
gram at me. But this was the beginning and the ending of my 
prosperity. Atthe expiration of another four hours I was join- 
ed by Monsieur De V On looking into the basket, he said 
that I had done right in sending the others up to the house. I 
assured him that rue risu he detected at the bottom was the 
only one I had caught. He burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, saying, he saw through the jest at once: that I was a 
farceur, and had thrown all the large fish back again into the ca- 
nal as fast as I had drawn them out, for the sake of the carica- 
ture of so small a fish in so large a basket. I insisted that that one 
fish was the sole result of my day’s labour. No,no. The Eng- 
lish were expert anglers: the canal was abundantly stocked, I 
had exhausted all my bait, and he was certain of the trick. Gou- 
lard was ordered to cook the hare. The flaisanterie of my one 
little gudgeon.in the huge basket was frequently repeated in the 
course of dinner, and applauded as a most humorous jest. One 
of the party, however, observed, that though he admired the 
joke, he thought a matedote de carfe would have been a better; 
and proposed that, as I had deprived them of a service of fish, 
I should be punished by the deduction of half an hour from my 
next day’s ride, which time I should occupy in providing fish for 
the dinner. 

Already was I suffering by anticipation the morrow’s torments, 
when a servant entered with a bundle of newspapers and letters 
just arrived from Paris. Among them was a letter forme. I 
read it, and, affecting considerable surprise and concern, declar- 
ed that I must leave Vilette early the next morning on business 
which would admit of no delay. Entreaties that I would stay 
but to enjoy one day’s shooting—one day’s trial of Hector— 
were unavailing—TI was resolved. But it was not without great 
difficulty that I succeeded in resisting Monsieur De V ’s 
pressing offer to lend me Hector, to carry me back to Paris, 
which mode of conveyance, he assured me, would save me much 
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time, though I should even sleep one night on the road, as Hec- 
tor would fly with me like an eagle. 

The next morning I took my departure, after having passed a 
week in unspeakable torments where I had expected to spend a 
month in tranquillity and repose: and by one of those whimsical 
chains of circumstances, to which many persons, with a certain 
prejudice in their favour, have been indebted for the reputation 
of possessing great talents without ever having given any distinct 
manifestation of them, I left behind me the reputation of being 
the most expert horseman, the surest shot, the best and politest 
billiard player, and the most dexterous angler, that had ever visit- 
ed Vilette. Pe 








EXTRACTS FROM SIMOND’S TOUR IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 


Constance. 


The following notices of Constance are pregnant with thought 
and interest. 


*¢ Constantius Chlorus having defeated the barbarians in a great 
battle fought upon the present site of Constance, restored the Ro- 
man station, which they had destroyed, and gave it his name; 
but the celebrity of Constance is principally due to the Council 
which met within its walls eleven centuries after this Emperor, 
(1414-18 ;) and the Council itself owes much of its own celebrity 
to the sad story of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. All Chris- 
tendom was occupied, during five years, in effecting little that 
now lives in the minds of men, except the execution of these two 
unfortunate theologians, in violation of the imperial safe conduct, 
on the faith of which they had appeared at Constance. 

** As soon as we were fairly established in our quarters, taking 
a guide, we proceeded, by land and water, on stepping-stones and 
tottering boards, (the Rhine, higher than it has been for more 
than a century, overflows part of the town,) to the place of meet- 
ing of the Council, an old rambling house where the country 
people hold their fair or market for yarn, The hall in which that 
memorable assembly sat is very spacious ; measured by my steps, 
it appeared to be sixty feet wide, and one hundred and fifty-three 
feet long; the ceiling, about seventeen feet high, is supported by 
two rows of wooden pillars, to which leathern shields, measuring 
three feet and a half by eighteen inches, are suspended. If the 
red cross upon them indicates they had belonged to Crusaders, 
they would be of greater antiquity still than the Council, since 
the last Crusade preceded it one hundred and fifty years. The 
thick walls bear marks of partitions between each window, indi- 
cating the cells where the fathers of the Council were shut up, 
while forming those solemn decisions which ultimately decided 
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nothing. A hole in the gate is still seen, through which provi - 
sions and other necessaries used to be introduced ; and near ‘iat 
entrance, the places where a count and a bishop stood sentry night 
and day. The dusty seats of the Emperor Sigismund and Pope 
Martin V. are there, unceremoniously filled on market-days by 
old women selling yarn, wholly unconscious of the awe those who 
filled these seats inspired four hundred years ago, and ignorant 
even of their names. In the cathedral the spot is marked by tra- 
ditions, (Mr. Ebel says, by a piece of brass in the pavement, but 
we did not notice it,) where John Huss heard his sentence pro- 
nounced by the fathers of the Council assembled for that purpose. 
The prisoner being a doctor of divinity, was degraded, after his 
sentence had been read; then driven at once out of the door, a 
few yards distant, by a kick;* and the civil power, ready there 
waiting for him, led him that instant to the stake, where he was 
burnt alive. 

“ The very guide who conducted us, a simple man, smiled in 
contempt, and shrugged his shoulders while repeating the story: 
yet not one, probably, of the one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons assembled here on the occasion of the Council, although 
somé might have disapproved of the proceedings, would proba- 
bly have been struck with their glaring absurdity, as well as 
cruelty, nor inclined to smile in contempt : so great is the change 
produced by time, in the mode of viewing the same things. Our 
guide smiled again, on another occasion, when I asked him whe- 
ther many of the French regicides had not taken shelter at Con- 
stance ? * Yes,’ he answered, ‘ twenty-four of them ; the o/d fellows 
are seen strolling together in the sun, nobody minds them now.’ 
‘What, so soon ! the men who could pass sentence of death on the 
King of Erance, and send him, and soon after send, daily, hundreds 
of their fellaw-citizens, to the guillotine ! Those men of the Con- 
vention, who made all Europe tremble, and whose troops laid 
this very town of Constance under contribution, art already so 
completely out of date, as to be o/d fellows of no consequence ; 
and a simple man can now smile in contempt, and see at once the 
folly of proceedings so serious twenty-five years ago! This, as- 
suredly, is a great and rapid change ! Walking farther, our guide 
said, ‘ That fine house yonder,’ pointing to the other side of the 
Rhine, ‘belonged to Queen Hortense !’ and he smiled at the name 
of Queen Hortense! Another dream vanished, thought we, or 
fashion gone by. ‘ But,’ added he, ‘ she was a gvod lady, very 
charitable to the poor ;? and saying this, he did not smile! May 
it be, then—we trust it is—that there is, after all, nothing serious 








* John Huss’s cloak dropped on the occasion, and escaped burning. It is 
now shown as a curiosity, and I obtained a scrap of it-—a coarse, threadbare, 
worsted stuff, of'a russet black, much such a thing as a savant of the fifteenth 
century might be supposed to wear; yet the recollection of Bonaparte’s pen. 
at Fontainbleau shakes my faith in this relict. 
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in the world but those eternal principles of morality and religion, 
to which men cling in their sober moments, and to which they 
return after many criminal deviations—that there is no real great- 
ness, even in this world, but in a firm adherence to those princi- 
pies; no durable admiration among men, without esteem ; and 
that even the lower part ef mankind come at last to set the right 
value on the advantages this world affords, and distinguish be- 
tween truth and falsehood.” 


The Falls of the Rhine and Niagara compared. 


Monsieur Simond, having an advantage which few travellers 
possess, draws a comparison between the fall of the Rhine at 
Schaffhausen, and that of Niagara. 


“The velocity and the bustle, the deafening roar of this enfer 
d’eau, as it has been called, surpass, perhaps, Niagara‘itself, but 
there is here Jess grandeur and majesty. The mass of water of 
the American cataract is probably ten times greater, its breadth 
six times as great, and height three times ; yet it bends over, and 
descends unbroken, in its native emerald green, a vertical lake, 
as it were, instead of a horizontal one. The Rhine on the con- 
trary, is here all froth and fury, from top to bottom ; it might be 
compared to a cataract of snow, but does not make a worse pic- 
ture on that account; and the height and length are, besides, in 
juster proportions. At Niagara the scenery is insignificant ; but 
here it is ignoble and positively offensive, the castle of Lauffen 
excepted, which, however, is not particularly picturesque, and, 
if I may be allowed the expression, belittles the fall. Had I the 
honour of being one of their Excellencies of Zurich or of Schaff- 
hausen, I would certainly vote for leveling to the ground a vile 
mill and miller’s house, three stories high, stuck up over against 
the very cataract, and full in front of it, on an island. I would 
next pull up by the roots every plant of a still viler vineyard above 
this cataract, and forming now the back-ground of it : nothing is 
more paltry than a vineyard in a picture.” 


The Baths of Pfeffers. 


The following account of the celebrated baths of Pfeffers is r 
picturesque and interesting. This spring was discovered bya | 
hunter about 800 years back. 


“The sick formerly were let down by ropes, some hundred feet, 
to certain rude huts, which they entered by the roof, and where | 
they remained a week stewing in hot water and steam ; by degrees, | 
communications became better, and about one hundred years ago, | © 
the abbot of Pfeffer had the present stone house and baths con- 
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structed, and a path to it cut zig-zag among rocks and trees. 
These baths are situated about six hundred yards below the spring; 
the water, blood heat, and continually running in and out, forms, 
in fact, a steam as well as a water bath. One part of the cere- 
mony of sight-seeing is to go along a scaffolding, suspended 
against the face of the rock, to the place where the water gushes 
out of the mountain piping hot. Desirous to perform my duty 
on all occasions, as far as I am able, I proceeded about half way, 
and fully convincing myself that I should return quite wet from 
the dripping of the rock; finding, besides, the plank so narrow 
and slippery, and the torrent below so very furious, that a fall 
(not very unlikely to happen) would leave ‘no hopes of salvation, 
and the scene appearing altogether frightful, I thought to myself, 
that a confession of prudence might do full as well in a journal 
as a confession of rashness, being, at any rate, much more origi- 
nal; therefore, after several awful pauses, I stopped at last near 
a projection of the rock, overhanging the trembling board which 
stands insulated from the side, and where the rash adventurer 
finds himself much in the situation of a rope-dancer, without even 
the assistance of his pole, and here intimated to the guide that I 
should proceed no farther. This sort of cavern is formed by the 
loose rocks already mentioned, piled up above, between the per- 
pendicular side of the cleft; it is about two hundred feet high, 
and perfectly dark, except from a small opening at the top, through 
which a single ray of light falling on those who pass under it in 
their progress to and from the spring, gives them, to the curious 
eye looking on from a safe distance, the air of shades wandering 
on the precincts of the infernal regions.” 


The Fall of the Rossberg. 
M. Simond has given a very good account of the fall of the 


Rossberg, a species of catastrophe to which Switzerland has 
been frequently exposed. Ai ado 


“ The summer of 1806 had been very rainy, and on the Ist 
and 2d of September it rained incessantly. New crevices were 
observed in the flank of the mountain, a sort of cracking noise 
was heard internally, stones started out of the ground, detached 
fragments of rocks rolled down the mountain ; at two o’clock in 
the afternoon on the 2d of September, a large rock became loose, 
and in falling raised a cloud of black dust. “Towards the lower 
part of the mountain, the ground seemed pressed down from 
above, and when a stick or a spade was driven in, it moved Of it- 
self. A man, who had been digging in his garden, ‘tan’ away 
from fright at these extraordinary appearances; soon a fissure, 
larger than all the others, was observed, insensibly it increased ; 
springs of water ceased all at once to flow, the pine-trees of the 
forest absolutely reeled ; birds flew away screaming. <A few mi- 
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nutes before five o’clock, the symptoms of some mighty catas- 
trophe became still stronger: the whole surface of the mountain 
seemed to glide down, but so slowly, as to afford time to the in- 
habitants to go away. An old man, who had often predicted 
some such disaster, was quietly smoking his pipe, when told by 
a young man running by, that the mountain was in the act of 
falling ; ; he rose and looked out, but came in to his house again, 
saying he had time to fill another pipe. The young man, con- 
tinuing to fly, was thrown down several times, and escaped with 
difficulty ; melding back, he saw the house carried off all at once. 
* Another inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his children 
and ran away with them, calling to his wife to follow with the 
third; but she went in for another, who still remained, (Marianne, 
aged five ;) Just then, Francisca Ulrich, their servant, was cross- 
ing the room with this Marianne, whom she held by the hand, 
and saw her mistress; at that instant, as Francisca afterwards 
said, * the house appeared to be torn from its foundation, (it was 
of wood,) and spun round and round like a tetotum ; I was some- 
times on my head, sometimes on my feet, in total darkness, and 
violently separated from the child’—when the motion stopped, 
she found herself jammed in on all sides, with her head down- 
wards, much bruised and in extreme pain. She supposed she 
was burried alive at a great depth ; with much difficulty she dis- 
engaged her right hand, and wiped the blood from her eyes. Pre- 
sently she heard the faint moans of Marianne, and called to her 
by her name; the child answered that she was on her back among 
stones and bushes, which held her fast, but that her hands were 
free, and that she saw the light, and even something green; she 
asked whether people would not soon come to take them out; 
Francisca answered that it was the day of judgment, and that no 
one was left to help them, but that they would be released by 
death, and be happy in heaven; they prayed together; at last 
Francisca’s ear was struck by the sound of a bell, which she knew 
to be that of Stenenberg; then seven o’clock struck in another 
village, and she began tu hope there were still living beings, and 
endeavoured to comfort the child. The poor little girl was at 
first clamorous for her supper ; but her cries soon became fainter, 
and at last quite died away. Francisca, still with her head 
downwards, and surrounded with damp earth, experienced a 
sense of cold in her feet almost insupportable ; ‘after prodigious 
efforts, she succeeded in diengaging her legs, and thinks this 
saved her life. Many hours had passed in this situation, when 
she again heard the voice of Marianne, who had been asleep, and 
now renewed her lamentations. In the mean time the unfortu- 
nate father, who, with much difficulty, had saved himself and 
two children, wandered about till daylight, when he came among 
the ruins to look for the rest of his family; he soon discovered 
his wife, by a foot which appeared above ground; she was dead 
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with a child in her arms—his cries, and the noise he made in 
digging were heard by Marianne, who called out. Sh® was ex- 
tricated with a broken thigh, and saying that Francisca was not 
far off, a farther seach led to her release also, but in such a state 
that her life was despaired of; she was blind for some days, 
and remained subject to convulsive fits of terror. It appeared 
that the house, or themselves at least, had been carried down 
about 1500 feet from where it stood before.”———— 

“ The most considerable of the villages overwhelmed in the 
the vale of Arth was Goldau, and its name is now affixed to the 
whole melancholy story and place. I shall relate only one more 
incident: a party of eleven travellers from Berne, belonging to 
the most distinguished families there, arrived at Art on the 2d 
of September, and set off on foot for the Righi, a few minutes 
before the catastrophe; seven of them had got about 200 yards 
ahead, the other four saw them entering the village of Goldau, 
and one of the latter Mr. R. Jenner, pointing out to the rest the 
summit of the Rossberg, (full four miles off in a straight line,) 
where some strange commotion seemed taking place, which the 
themselves (the four behind) were observing with a telescope, 
and had entered into conversation on the subject with some 
strangers just come up; when, all at once, a flight of stones, like 
cannon balls, traversed the air above their heads, a cloud of dust 
obscured the valley; a frightful noise was heard ; they fled! As 
soon as the obscurity was so far dissipated as to make objects 
discernible, they sought their friends, but the village of Goldau 
had disappeared under a heap of stones and rubbish 100 feet 
in height, and the whole valley presented nothing but a perfect 
chaos! Of the unfortunate survivors one lost a wife to whom 
he was just married, one a son, a third the two pupils under his 
care ; all researches to discover their remains were, and have 
ever since been, fruitless. Nothing is left of Goldau but the bell 
which hung in its steeple, and which was found about a mile 
off. With the rocks torrents of mud came down, acting as rol- 
lers; but they took a different direction when in the valley, the 
mud following the slope of the ground towards the lake of Lo- 
wertz, while the rocks, preserving a straight course, glanced 
across the valley towards the Righi. The rocks above moving 
much faster than those near the ground, went farther, and as- 
cended even a great way up the Righi; its base is covered with 
blocks carried to an incredible height, and by which trees were 
mowed down, as they might have been by cannon.” 


Hunting the Chamois. 


‘“‘ The hunter must have an excellent constitution, particularly 
‘09 enable him to bear the extreme of cold after being heated by 
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exercise, sleeping on the damp ground, hunger and thirst, and 
every otftr hardship and privation ; he must have great muscu- 
lar strength, to climb all day with a heavy gun across his shoul- 
der, ammunition and provisions, and, at last. the game he kills; 
he must have a keen sight, a steady foot and head, on the brink 
of precipices ; and, finally, patience equal to his courage. 

“Chamois are very fearful, certainly not without sufficient 
cause, and their sense of smell and sight being most acute, it is 
extremely difficult to approach them within the range of a shot. 
They are sometimes hunted with dogs, but oftener without, as 
dogs drive them away to places where it is difficult to follow 
them. When a dog is used, he is to be led silently to the track, 
which he never will afterwards* lose, the scent being very 
strong; the hunter, in the mean time, chooses a proper station to 
lay in wait for the game, some narrow pass through which its 
flight will most likely be directed. 

** More frequently the hunter follows his dog, with which he 
easily keeps pace, by taking a straighter direction, but calls him 
back in about an hour, when he judges the chamois to be a good 
deal exhausted and inclined to lie down to rest; it is then ap- 
proached with less difficulty. An old male will frequently turn 
against the dog, when pursued, and while keeping him at bay 
allows the hunter to approach very near. 

‘* Hunters two or three in company generally proceed without 
dogs ; they carry a sharp hoe to cut steps in the ice, each his rifle, 
hooks to be fastened to his shoes, a mountain stick with a point 
of iron, and in his pouch a short spy-glass, barley-cakes, cheese, 
and brandy made of gentian or cherries. Sleeping the first night 
at some of those upper chalets, which are left open at all times, 
and always provided with a little dry wood for a fire, they 
reach their hunting grounds at day-light. There, on some 
commanding situation, they generally find a /uegi, as it is called, 


ready prepared, two stones standing up on end, with sufficient 


space between to see through without being seen; there one of 
the hunters creeps, unperceived, without’ , gun, and, carefully 
observing every way with his spy-glass, a.rects his companions 
by signs. 

“The utmost circumspection and patience are requisite on 
the part of the hunter, when approaching his game; a windward 
situation would infallibly betray him by the scent; he creeps on 
from one hiding rock to another, with his shirt over his clothes, 
and lies motionless in the snow, often for half an hour together, 
when the herd appears alarmed and near taking flight. When- 
ever he is near enough to distinguish the dending of the horns, 
that is about the distance of two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty steps, he takes aim; but if at the moment of raising his 
piece the chamois should look towards him, he must remain per- 
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fectly still, the least motion would put them to flight before he 
could fire, and he is too far to risk a shot otherwise than at rest. 
In taking aim he endeavours to-pick out the darkest coat, which 
is always the fattest animal; this darkness is only comparative, 
for the colour of the animal varies continually, between light 
bay in summer, and dark brown or even black in winter. Ac- 
customed as the chamois are to frequent and loud detonations 
among the glaciers, they do not mind the report of the arms so 
much as the smell of gunpowder, or the sight of a man; there 
are instances of the hunter having time to load again, and fire a 
second time after missing the first, if not seen. No one buta 
sportsman can understand the joy of him who, after so much 
toil, sees his prey fall; with shouts of savage triumph he springs 
to seize ii, up to his knees in snow, despatches the victim if he 
finds it not quite dead, and often swallows a draft of warm blood, 
deemed a specific against giddiness. He then guts the beast to 
lessen-its weight, ties the feet together, in such a manner as to 
pass his arms through on each side, and then proceeds down the 
mountain, much lighter for the additional load he carries! 
When the day is not too far spent, the hunters hiding carefully 
their game, continue the chase. At home the chamois is cut up, 
and the pieces salted or smoked, the skin is sold to make gloves 
and leathern breeches, and the horns are hung up as a trophy in 
the family. A middle-sized chamois weighs from fifty to seventy 
pounds, and when in good case yields as much as seven pounds 
of fat. Not unfrequently the best marksman is selected to lie 
in wait for the game, while his associates, leaving their rifles 
loaded by him, and acting the part of hounds, drive it towards 
the spot. Sometimes when the passage is too narrow, a cha- 
mois, reduced to the last extremity, will rush headlong on the 
foe, whose only resource to avoid the encounter, which on the 
brink of precipices must be fatal, is to lie down immediately 
and let the frightened animal pass over him. There was once 
an instance of a herd of fourteen chamois, which, being hard 
pressed, rushed down a precipice to certain death, rather thar 
be taken. It is wonderful to see them climb abrupt and naked 
rocks, and leap from one narrow cliff to another, the smallest 
projection serving them for a point of rest, upon which they 
alight, but only just to take another spring; their agility made 
people believe formerly that they could support themselves by 
means of their hooked horns. They have been known to take 
leaps of twenty-five feet down hill over fields of snow.”’ 
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THE LITERARY POLICE OFFICE, BOW-STREET, 
LONDON. 


Dogberry. One word, Sir : our Watch, Sir, have, indeed, compre- 
hended some auspicious persons, and we would have them this morn- 
ing examined before your Worship, 

Leonato, Take their examination yourself, and bring it me ; lam 
now in great haste, as it may appear unto you. 

Dogberry, It shall be suffigance. 
* - 


~ + # 


Dogberry. Go, good partner, go; get you to Francis Seacoal: bid 
him bring his pen and inkhorn to the goal. We are now to exami- 
nation these men. 

erges. And we must do it wisely. 

Dogberry. We will spare for no wit, I warrant you. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act IIT. 


Yesterday the magistrates, Sir Richard Birnie, and Mr. Min- 
shull, were employed the whole of the day in hearing charges 
preferred against literary offenders. Some of them were preg- 
nant with great public interest; some were unworthy of notice. 


Wixit1am Worpsworth, a pedlar by trade, that hawks about 
shoe-laces and philosophy, was put to the bar, charged with 
stealing a poney, value 40s. from a Mrs. Foy, of Westmoreland; 
but as no one was near him at the time, and as he was beside him- 
self, the charge could not be brought home. Another charge, 
however, was made against him, for converting to his own use a 
spade, with which Mr. Wilkinson had tilled his lands—but as 
Mr. Wilkinson was a gentleman of the Quaker persuasion, he 
would not appear to swear, and William also escaped on this 
charge. There were several readers of William’s books who 
were ready to swear, but their oaths could not be taken. The 
prisoner had several duplicates of little childish poems and toys 
about him, which he said he obtained from his grandmother. 
But it appearing that he had often imposed himself off as that 
old lady, he was remanded to allow of some inquiry. He con- 
ducted himself very extravagantly while before the magistrates, 
so as to give an idea that he was was not quite right. He called 
himself the first man—king of the poets—and wanted to read 
passages from his own works to prove it. The officers had 
much difficulty in restraining him from getting out of the dock 
to beat the magistrates’ brains out with a log of the Excursion. 
Jeffrey, the officer was obliged to pinion him, 


SamMuEL TayLor CoLeripGE was brought up for idling about 
the suburbs of town, without being able to give a satisfactory 
account of himself. He was taken up for sleeping at Highgate 
in the day-time. The magistrates committed him to the Muses’ 
Treadmill for two months, to hard labour. It is supposed his 
feet will be all the better for this exercise. This is the same 
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person, though much altered, who passed himself off as the An- 
cient Mariner, at a marriage in the metropolis some time back. 


The Rev. Mr. Bowtzes was charged with stealing fourteen 
lines from an old gentleman’s garden, of the name of Petrarch, 
at Putney. Buthe stating that he was not aware of his own dis- 
honesty, and it appearing that the things were of little or no value 
—he was reproved and discharged. It was supposed that he had 
stolen these fourteen lines to hang himself with. This is the 
same person who was taken up on suspicion of being concerned 
in the attempted murder of Alexander Pope, at Twickenham, 
some time ago. But it appearing that he had no idea of what he 
was doing, and was generally reckoned a harmless man—he was 
not detained. Hesaid he could appeal to his own character. 


O. Gircurist gave information of having been shot at while 
playing a game at Bowles, in his garden at Stamford. It is sup- 
posed he would have fallen, but the c/oth protected him. Several 
persons have been apprehended on suspicion—not nothing is to 
be afifrehended from the gentleman who was most talked of as 
the ruffian in the neighbourhood. 


Joun CiarE (a comely country-looking man, in a smock frock, 
and face to match) appeared to resist an order of filiation, made 
on the affidavit of one of the Muses with whom he had kept 
company, and who appeared to have been too liberal of her fa- 
vours to him. The oath being persisted in, his innocence stood 
him in no stead; and he was ordered to set apart half-a-crown, 
out of sixpence a-day, to support the child. He pleaded pover- 
ty ; but the magistrates explained to him that a poor soldier had 
been known to have managed such an allowance, and therefore 
they resisted his plea. Clareis said to have a wife, and ten little 
children all under the age of four years, which makes his case 
more reprehensible. 


Tom Moore underwent a long examination for picking the 
pocket of the public of nine shillings, in Paternoster Row, under 
the pretence of selling a book. But as it was proved that there 
were five partners concerned in this transaction, and that he was 
a mere instrument in their hands, he was on this charge dis- 
charged. He was, however, put to the bar on several other com- 
plaints, one of which was from a pretty looking unfortunate girl, 
one of the family of the Muses, who stated that she had known 
him some years ago, when by the most plausible arts he com- 
pleted herruin. She had since then been obliged to have re- 
course to the most distressing means for subsistence. She had 
been utterly deserted by him lately, and on her applying to him 
for relief, he had shut the door in her painted face, and informed 
her through the key-hole that he had married a religious woman 
out of the Magdaien, and was no longer a dealer in Old Stores. 
The magistrates could afford this poor unfortunate no relief. 
JUNE, 18235.—No. 254 64 
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Tom was also charged by one Dan Anacreon (a man himself of 
no very reputable character,) for obtaining odes from him under 
false pretences:—on this charge he was committed. The odes 
were exhibted in the office, and appeared to be plated goods. 


SamMuEL RoGers, a youth of very prepossessing appearance, 
was placed at the bar on a charge of putting off several forged 
notes upon a banker in the city. The case involved much diffi- 
culty. The banker stated that he was of the same name with 
the prisoner, and was perpetually subjected to the annoyance of 
being mistaken for a poet ; the notes, however, on being examin- 
ed, were found to have nothing in them—and the charge of for- 
gery therefore fell to the ground. The prisoner looked very 
paie throughout his examination, and was observed to conceal 
something under his coat towards the end of it—on being search- 
ed, it was found to be a brace of dedications ; which, from a par- 
ticular. mark, were known to have been shoct on the banker’s 
grounds. The banker stated that he was compelled to puta 
cheque to these things, and having suffered much by such depre- 
dations, or decidations (we could not catch the precise word) he 
felt it imperative on him to prosecute. The prosecutor was 
therefore bound over (in sheepskin,) and the prisoner was taken 
to the strong room, 


H. Smitn, and James Smitu, two brothers were put to the bar 
on a very serious charge of forgery. The office was crowded 
by those who had suffered from the ingenious arts of these of- 
fenders. Some of the papers were produced at the time of ex- 
amination, and were found to be executed in the most masterly 
manner. They seemed to be engraved on stcel/ The Rev. Mr. 
Crabbe could not swear to his hand-writing—and one or two 
forgees were dead at the time of the forgeries; upon which the 
magistrates observed, that post obits of this nature were danger- 
ous cases to commit upon. However, Mr. Fitzgerald swore at 
the forgery upon him, and the prisoners were committed. One 
of the brothers has, since his committal to Bridewell, escaped 
to the continent. The other is very penitent, and exhibits great 
cheerfulness in his confinement. Jem is a sort of thin melancho- 
ly man, with one eye, which is always bent on a joke. 


Tom Disprn was charged with robbing openly in the day-time, 
and was sent tothe Bench. He sat down with the magistrates. 


Lorp Byrowy, a young person, apparently of ferocious habits, 
was placed at the bar, under the care of Jeffrey and Gifford, two 
of the officers of the Literary Police, charged with a violent as- 
sault upon several literary gentlemen; when taken, he made a 
determined resistance, and beat the officers dreadfully. Jeffrey 
had his head bound up, in a blue and yellow hankerchief; and 
Gifford carried his arms in a sling, like David the giant-killer. 
The office was filled with bruised poets and broken prosers, all 
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clamorous against the offender. It appeared, that going home 
on a certain day past, he was accosted by a Muse, and was pre- 
vailed upon to take a glass of something at the Flying Horse and 
Pan-nifes, which, getting into his head, made him unruly. On 
quitting the place, he was met by the party complaining, who 
remonstrated with him, and endeavoured to convince him of the 
badness of the company he was keeping ; when, without a word, 
he began laying about him, mauling, and knocking down all that 
were far or near. Several men were brained for life, and poor 
Mr. Fitzgerald got an-ode on his head, which it is supposed, 
will never be subdued ; indeed, it increases every year. The pri- 
soner for want of Bayle (which he had lent to Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
to assist him in his philosophical ‘pursuits,) was committed to 
Cold Bath Fields, where it is feared he will soon put all the con- 
victs into hot water, There was also an information lodged 
against him, by a lady of title, for keeping unlawful game in his 
house, without alicense—he was unable to pay the penalties im- 
mediately. The prisoner looked scornfully at the Bench; and 
Southey declared he ought to be Aand cuffed, but had not the 
courage to carry his declaration into effect. The prisoner, see- 
ing one of Messrs. Longman’s firm near him, protested, if they 
published his fal Tom Moore’s Loves of the Angels to the 
world, he would make that deed and Heaven and Earth come to- 
gether! The Bench shuddered at the thought, and Jeffrey was 
ordered to look to him. On retiring from the bar, the prisoner 
was very ferocious, and the officers were compelled to put his 
crooked spirit into a straight waistcoat. He was scarcely nine- 
teen when he committed the offence for which te was committed. 


The Rev. Mr. Cransp, an old man of very venerable appear- 
ance, was examined on a charge of having burglariously entered 
the parish poorhouse, and stolen therefrom a joint stool—a deal 
table—a wooden spoon—a smoke jack, and sundry kitchen and 
washhouse utensils. The case was clearly made out, and the 
parish was bound over to prosecute. It appeared on examina- 
tion that this offender had been very hard upon the paupers in 
the house ; and, indeed, while before the magistrates, he made 
several irreverent jokes upon the occasion. 


Sir Wa rer Scott, alias THe Great Unknown, alias Bitz 
Beacon, alias Cunninc Watrer, underwent a long private exa- 
mination, on a sort of novel fraud, which was whispered to be 
one of a very extensive nature ; nothing transpired after the ex- 
amination, and the prisoner was ordered up for a further hearing. 
Sir W. S. being a Baronet, and one of the Bench being a Scotch- 
man, the prisoner was allowed to be out on his own recogniz- 
ance. He is a tall farmer-looking man—something of a North- 


ern Cobbett. He is said to be the same person that was con- 


nected with the Longman gang in the great poetical rebbery— 
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and that obtained the King’s pardon, by turning King’s evidence 
against his companions. 


SARAH Sippons, a person well known about the theatres, way 
placed at the bar under suspicion of having disinterred the body 
of John Milton, a respectable scrivener, from the church-yard of 
Cripplegate. Some of the limbs were found in her possession. 
She told a very plausible story, and much affected the Bench. But 
her powers this way were well known—and the magistrates wip- 
ed their eyes, and ordered her to find bail. 


Rosert Soutuey was informed against for sending out his po- 
etical coals to Newcastle, without having the metre’s ticket. He 
offered to take an oath, that he had a right to do as he thought 
best—but the magistrates would not listen to him. His sack, 
however, was found to be full measure—which was much in his 
favour The officers knew Rob well, and stated that he had often 
beeen at that bar before. He is the same person that knocked 
down Wesley, in Paternoster-row, and that took away Lord Nel- 
son’s life in Albemarle-street. On being called upon to account 
for his mode of living—he declared that he lived upon the lives 
of others—that he was the only man of unimpeachable morals in 
the world—that he knew and revered the King, Mr. Croker, and 
the constitution; and that he would, if the magistrates pleased, 
write an Ode on the Police-office, which might be stuck up in 
some conspicuous place, to keep respectable people away. He 
was fined in the mitigated penalty of 12. and was ordered to be 
confined until the same was paid. He sold some waste paper, 
which his publishers held, and got out without a rag being left. 


Cuar_es Lams was brought up, charged with the barbarous 
murder of the late Mr. Elia.* He was taken late in the evening, 
at a house of resort for characters of his discription, in Fleet- 
street—and he had with him at the time of his caption a crape 
mask—-a phosphorus (or hock) bottle—a dark lanthorn— a sked- 
eton key—a centre bit (out of the haunch)—and a large clasp knife 
(and fork). The evidence was indisputable—and Mr. Lamb was 
committed. There appears to have been no apparent motive for 
this horrible murder, unless the prisoner had an eye to poor Mr. 
Elia’s situation in the Lonpon Macazine. The prisoner is a 
large gaunt-looking fellow, with a queer eye, and a broad over- 
hanging brow. If no witness had come forward—his looks would 
have appeared against him? 


ALLAN CunnINGHAM, a dwarf was brought up, under Tom Cribb’s 
care (this is the second act of kindness of the champion), charg- 
ed with a fraud upon a Mr Cromek. Being young and little, he 
was handed over to the Philanthropic, as a fit place for such a 
heart as his. 





* Elia.—The signature of one of the correspondents in the London Maga. 
zine. His death was announced in a late number of that journal. O. O. 
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Barry Cornnwatt was brought up—charged by the officers with 
having created a crowd, and occasioned a disturbance, at Covent- 
Garden theatre. On expressing his coutrition, and promising to 
offend again, he was reprimanded and discharded. He seemed 
to be a young man of very. violent habits, and was near flooring 
the officer that stood by him. 


Tuomas CampBELL, a man well known about town, was 
charged with keeping a Little-go—for unlawful insurances in the 
lottery of Fame. It was proved that he had taken in several poor 
authors to his concern—and he not being able to account for him- 
self, was ordered to a year’s hard labour, and to stand in the pil- 
lory in Conduit-street* the first day of every month. 


The Hon. Mr. Spencer—Lord Joun Russetut—Lord and Lady 
Biessincron—the Duke of RurLanp—Lord Tuurtow, and seve- 
ral others, all persons of no literary repute, were placed at the 
bar from theSt. James’s watch-house, charged with frequenting 
a masquerade at unlicensed rooms. They were brought up in 
their several motley dresses, and made the Literary Police Off- 
cers grin at the ridiculous figures they cut. Mr. Spencer was an 
Appollo—the wreath round his head was of artificial flowers, and 
he sang complimentary odes to ladies of fashion, which he ac- 
companied on his /yre / Lord J. Russell was dressed up as Carlos 
in the Duenna: he supported the part pretty well, but he was 
obliged to do so, for the part would not support him.—Lord 
Blessington appeared as Lord Colambre, out of Miss Edgeworth’s 
novel of the Absentee, and did not look well——his lady attempted 
the character of an authoress, and got some credit by writing on 
the ready Rhine-o.t—The Duke of Rutland made a very indiffe- 
rent Mungo Park; and Lord Thurlow was a middling Sir Phil- 
lip Sidney dismounted ! They all pleaded ignorance as an excuse 
for their bad works, and were fined ashilling each and discharged. 


Just as the Bench had got through all these charges, and as 
the magistrates were rising, Georce CoLMmaNn was brought in, 
charged with having attempted to destroy himself with poison. 
He talked a great deal of skimble skamble stuff—about the Law 
ef Java—and the Upas-tree—but no one could understand him. 
It appearing, however, that he had formerly been in his senses, 
and had lived in repute, he was given over to his friends, with 
strict injunctions, that pen, ink, and paper, and all such danger- 
ous weapons should strictly be kept out of his reach. This was 
not the first attempt at suicide made by this unfortunate man. 

There were some other cases of no public interest heard—and 
the magistrates rose and left the office. Nothing yet has trans- 
pired respecting the D’Israeli burglary :—but Mrs. Opie is sus- 
pected of knowing something of poor Mrs. Donatty’s death! 





‘ <= New Monthly Magazine, edited by Mr. C. is published in this street. 


+ A palpable hit” at a Tour on the Rhine, by Lady B. 0O. O. 
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M. TULLIT CICERONIS DE RE PUBLICA QU# 
SUPERSUNT. 


EDENTE ANGELO MAIO, VATICAN # BIBLIOTHEC PREFECTO.* 


WueEn the rapid disappearance of manuscripts, containing 
the most admired productions of classical antiquity, had excit- 
ed the alarm of afew scholars in Europe, none of them was 
sought for with more avidity and less success than the Dialogues 
of Cicero on a Commonwealth. That a treasure wnich had es- 
caped the diligent reasearches of Petrarch in the fourteenth, and 
of Poggio in the fifteenth century, should at this distance of 
time be recovered, even in part, is an occurrence equally fortu- 
nate and extraordinary. 

Some of our readers may not, perhaps, be aware of a practice 
which in the middle ages contributed, among other causes, te 
deprive the literary world of its most valuable possessions. This 
was the custom of erasing what had been already written on parch- 
ments, in order to make them fit for use a second time. To mate- 
rials thus prepared the name of palimpsestt was given in the age 
of Cicero himself. In the instance before us, a parchment, on 
which the Dialogue on a Commonwealth had veen inscribed, 
according to the editor’s conjecture, as early perhaps as the se- 
cond century, was employed as a palimpsest for Saint Augus- 
tine’s Commentary on the Psalms. The first letters, however, 
in defiance of the washing or scraping which they underwent, 
were not so far effaced but that they still remain, for the most 
part, legible ; and had not the parchment been, in other respects, 
roughly handled, so as to accommodate it to its new purpose, 
without any regard to the old one, by placing the sheets ina dif- 
ferent order, folding them in other creases and cutting down 
the margins, the labours of the decypherer and editor would 
have been much lessened. As it is, he tells us that it sometimes 
takes a good hour to make out a line, oreven a single word; and 
that it is necessary to wait for a fine day, in order that the scru- 
tiny may be pursued with the advantage of a full sunlight. To 
add to these difficulties, a great portion of this manuscript of 
Augustine’s Commentary, and consequently of the Dialogues 
over which it was written, has been lost. That which remains 
of them being, as the editor supposes a fourth part; or, if we 








* (This work was first printed at Rome, by M. Maio, who discovered the 
manuscript; it was next re-printed at Paris, with a French translation, a pre- 
liminary discourse and historical dissertations, by M. Villemain, of the French 
Academy ; and lastly it has been re-published in London in the present year. 
This last copy 1ot having reached us, we are unable to say whether it is more 
than a mere re-print ;-—which we are inclined to suppose it is. 

Ep. P. F. 


+ From the two Greek words r2as+ dnerov, wiped, or rubbed, over again. 
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include the fragments which he has collected from other writers, 
a third part of the whole, ought to be received with gratitude, 
both as a precious boonin hand, and ahappy omen of what here- 
after may be expected from similar sources.* 

Not to disappoint the just curiosity of our English readers, 
we shall give a short account of the fragments before us, with a 
translation of a few passages. in them, which have appeared to 
us more peculiarly deserving of attention. 

The style, we should premise, is not quite in Cicero’s usual 
manner. It is somewhat less flowing and round, more measur- 
ed and stately; which he probably thought suited the subject 
best. After one of his usual preemiums, the opening of which 
is lost, Cicero reminds a friend, to-whom the Dialogues are ad- 
dressed, but whose name also has diappeared, of a conversation 
which had been related to them, when’they had been in their 
younger days together at Smyrna, by Publius Rutilius Rufus. 
This conversation, which forms the substance of the work, was 
brought about in the following manner. When Scipio Africa- 
nus Minor had retired from Rome to spend certain holidays in 
his suburban villa, there came to him early one morning Q. Tu- | 
bero, the eldest son of his sister. After the exchange of a few 
civilities Tubero asks his uncle what he thought of the parhelion, 
“isto altero sole,” the appearance of which had been lately an- 
nounced in the senate; and when Scipio excuses himself, on the 





* We learn from the preface that this palimpsest was brought, with other 
manuscripts, from the monastery at Bobbio, to the Vatican, and, as the 
editor supposes, about the beginning of the seventeenth century ; at the time 
when Cardinal Frederic Borromeo purchased ata great expense several ma- 
uuscripts from the same religious house for the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
From these latter, in the year 1814, the editor, who was then attached to the 
Ambrosian library, as he is now superintendent of the Vatican, published 
“ M. Tullii Ciceronis Sex Orationum Fragmenta inedita, cum Commentariis 
antiquis item ineditis. Invenit, recensuit, notis illustravit, Angelus Maius, 
Bibliothece Ambrosianz, a Linguis Orientalibus.” This has been republish- 
ed by Mr. Mawman, with a few additional remarks by C.J. B. (Dr. Bloom- 
field, the learned editor of Eschylus.) ‘The fragments have scarcely enough 
in them to engage the attention of any except scholars. The most curious 
thingin the book is a sentence from a speech, by C. Gracchus, at p. 77. The 
editor’s rapture when he discovered these relics was so hearty that we cannot 
— his description of it without partaking his feelings. See p. 12 of his 
Preface. 

The Benedictine Monastery of Bobbio, in Liguria, amongst the Apennines, 
was founded by Saint Columbanus, in 612. In the tenth century, Gerbert, 
who was afterwards Pope Silvester the Second, and whose uncommon learn- 
ing caused him to be taken for a conjuror, was made Abbot. Muratori (Antiq. 
Ital. Med. Ev. T. 3, Dissert. 43, p. 818.) has given a catalogue of the library, 
supposed to be drawn up about that date. There is now preparing a cata- 
'ogue of all the Bobbio manuscripts scattered over Italy. ‘* Porro Bobien- 
sium codicum, quotquot ubilibet in Italia sunt, exoptatum catalogum a claris- 


aa vue Amedeo Peyrono propediem expectare licet.”——Preface to the Re- 
bul, p. 25. 
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authority ef Socrates, for not having given much of his atten- 
tion to such matters, Tubero reminds him how often Plato had 
introduced the Athenian sage discoursing on the like questions; 
whereupon Scipio remarks, that Plato, out of his zeal for the 
honour of Socrates, had attributed to him much of what he had 
himself learnt after the death of his beloved master, in Egypt, 
and Italy and Sicily ; from Archytas the Tarentine, and Timzus 
the Locrian; from the commentaries of Philolaus, and from the 
Pythagorean philosophers. At this time, L. Furius Philus and 
R. Rutilius enter; and when the former expresses his fear that 
they have broken in on their conversation, Scipio tells him what 
they had been talking of, and asks what his opinion was of these 
two suns. Again, he is interrupted by the approach of Lelius, 
accompanied by C. Fannius and Q. Scevola, the two sons in-law 
of Lelius, and Mummius his friend. After rising up to meet 
them in the portico, and saluting them, Scipio, in turning about, 
contrives to put Lzlius in the middle, the place of honour: and 
when they have taken one or two turns, talking together, proposes 
that they should adjourn to a sunny part of a little meadow near 
(for it was winter,) and seat themselves there; which being 
agreed on, their party is further increased by the arrival of M. 
Manilius, a man beloved by all present, who takes his place next 
to Lelius. 


The general disccurse, which now ensues, is opened by Lzlius, ' 


who, on learning what subject had been started before he came, 
asks whether every thing that pertained to their own homes and 
to the commonwealth had been inquired into, that they were seek- 
ing what was carrying on in the heavens; to which Philus pret- 
tily answers: 

Do you not think that it pertains to our own homes to know what is doing 
at home ; that home I mean, not which is included in these walls, but in this 
whole world, which the gods have given as a dwelling-place, and a country 
common to us with themselves ? 

After a joke passed by Lzlius upon Manilius, who was a law- 
yer, about an order being made to secure these two suns in pos- 
session; Philus, with a view of explaining the phenomenon, pro- 
ceeds to describe a sphere constructed by Archimedes, resem- 


bling, as it would seem, what we call an orrery, which Marcellus | — 
had got possession of at the taking of Syracuse. Inthe midst | 
of this description, there is a defect in the manuscript. When |— 
we recover it, Scipio is speaking of what he remembered to have |— 
happened when he was serving under his father in the Macedo- | 


nian war; which was, that the same man, C. Sulpicius Gallus, by 
whom this sphere was shown to Philus, had freed the army from 
the terror occasioned by an eclipse of the moon, of which Sulpi- 
cius explained to them the cause on scientific principles. Tubero 
inquires how Sulpicius could venture to do this, when he had 


those to deal with who were little removed from ignorant rustics. | 
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At his answer, the manuscript again bregks off; but the hiatus is 
probably small, as where it is resumed, Scipio is still vindicat- 
ing Sulpicius. He then goes on to remark a like instance of sa- 
gacity in Péricles, and to observe, from a passage in Ennius that 
the real cause of eclipses was not unknown to their own ancestors 
in Rome. The manuscript again deserts us in an interesting 

art, where Tubero is reminding Scipio of his having a little 
while before undervalued studies of this kind. It would appear 
that Scipio in the interval had disavowed any such intention ; 
for, when he appears again, he is making an eulogium on the ex- 
cellence of knowledge. Lzlius,in reply, suggests that there are 
more noble and useful studies than those to which Scipio has ad- 
verted ; and on Tubero’s inquiring what they are, answers that 
they are those by which they may learn how it had come to pass 


that, through the factions introduced by the Gracchi, there 


were two senates, and almost two people in Rome; .a matter of 
much more consequence to them than the appearance of two 
suns inthe sky. This observation leads to an entreaty that Sci- 
pio would unfold to them the true principles of policy. Here 
then we enter on the subject of the dialogue. Africanus begins 
by saying, that it is necessary to define what it is of which he is 
about to speak; and this he does, not like Aristotle, by tracing 
up society to its first elements, but in a summary manner, thus : 


A commonwealth is the affair or concern of the people : by the people I do. 
not mean an assembly of men brought together in any way whatever it may: 
be, but the assembly of a multitude associated by consent of right and com- 
munion of interest. Lib. i. § 25. 


The three kinds of government, regal, aristocratical, and po- 
pular are all liable to objection if unqualified. 


In the changes and vicissitudes of states, there are wonderful circuits and 
revolutions ; which, as it is the part of a wise man to know, so, in the govern- 
ment of a state, to foresee them when they are impending, to moderate their 
course, and to exercise a certain power in the direction of them, belongs to 
one whois not only a great statesman, but endowed with a faculty little short 
of divine. “I perceive,” continues Scipio, ‘that there is a fourth kind of 
state, or commonwealth, which results from the mixture and blending toge- 
ther of the three, and which is to be preferred to themall.” L.i. § 29. 


In speaking of the changes to which the kingly form of go- 
vernment is liable, Scipio makes these excellent observations. 


Whena king has begun to act unjustly, that kind of government forthwith chan» 
gestoa tyranny; avery evil kind, though bordering ona very good one. Ifthe no- 
bles succeed in crushing him, which usually happens, then follows an aristo- 
eracy, which is the next to a monarchy; for there is something resembling 
the power of a good king in a council of the chief men, advising for the wel- 
fare of the people. But ifthe people of themselves have put to death or 
banished the tyrant, as long as they retain sense and discretion, so long they 
act moderately, rejoice in that which they have themselves achieved, and are 
willing to preserve a commonwealth, which has been of their own establish- 
ing. Not so, if they have done violence to a just king, or spoiled him of his 
kingdom ; or even, as hath frequently fallen out, have tasted the blood of the 
nobles, and trampled the whole state under their fect ; then beware lest thou 
JUNE, 1823.—«no. 254. 65 
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suppose it easier to still thg raging of the sea, or to arrest the progress of a 
7 alae than to put a stop to the fury of an unbridled multitude. Lib. 
i, . 

Then follews, from the eighth book of Plato’s Republic, the 
admirable description of a thorough ochlocracy; for it is no 
more to be termed a democracy, than a despotism is to be called 
amonarchy. From the extreme of popular liberty the natural 
transition is to as extreme a servitude under either one or a few. 


Thus a government is tossed about and caught up, like a ball, from one to 
another; from kings to tyrants; trom them again to the nobles or the people ; 
from whom either factions or tyrants again receive it; so that it whirls round 
and round in a perpetual change, Lib. 1. § 44. 

The conclusion is that, 


Although of the three simple kinds of government, the kingly is much 
the best; yet this also will be excelled by the government which is — 
mixed up and tempered of the three. For ina commonwealth it is well that 
something should be pre-emment and royal; that something should be assign. 
ed to the authority of the principal men; that certain points should be reserv- 
ed for the will and judgment of the multitude. This constitution, in the first 
place, has a certain equability of right, which free men will not long be 
contented to want; and in the next, it has firmness and stability, because the 
other kinds of government are easily convertible into their opposite faults ; 
so that out of a king we have a despot, from an aristocracy a faction, and from 
a democracy a misrule and anarchy ; and that the kinds themselves are easily 
changeable into each other ; which m that tempered and blended system does 
not happen, except it be through some great mismanagement of the principal 
men inastate. For here is no cause for change, where each is firmly settled 
in his own place and degree, and has nothing beneath that may slip from under, 
and betray him to his downfaland ruin. Lub. i. § 45. 

In the second book of these Dialogues, there is a distinction 
made between a state in which the three kinds are mixed, and 
one in which they are not only mixed but blended together. He 
seems to think, that although a perpetual (and if a perpetual 
much more an hereditary) monarchy may be mixed with the 
other two forms, yet it cannot be blended with them. The rea- 
son of this supposed imposibility may be discovered in what 
Montesquieu has observed,—that the ancients were unacquaint- 
ed with the right distribution of the three kinds of power, the le- 
gislative, the judicial, and the executive, under a kingly govern- 
ment, and therefore could not form to themselves a just idea of 
monarchy. Hume, who, in the English constitution, saw what 
Cicero supposed impracticable,—the three forms of government, 
not only mixed but fused together under an hereditary monarchy, 
saw in it also this just distribution of the three kinds of power ; 
and was accordingly led to conclude, that an hereditary prince, 
a nobility without vassals, and a people voting by their represen- 
tatives, form the best monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 

In this second book, of which there remains much less than of 
the first, Scipio traces the Roman government through its diffe- 
rent stages. We shall do no more than extract a few of the mos‘ 
remarkable sentences in it. 
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Cato said of the Roman government, that it excelled that of other states, in- 
asmuch, as it had not, like them, been the contrivance of a single man, but 
the result of the combined wisdom of many er, mand the experience of many 
ages, Lib. i. §1. 

The editor observes in a note, that “ the same is said by the 
Britons of their commonwealth.” “Sic fere Britanni politici de 
sua republica loquuntur :” 


This is the very main point of civil prudence ; to discern the turns and 
windings in the career of a commonwealth ; so that when you are thoroughly 
acquainted with all its bearings, you may be able to keep it in its course, and 
not be at a loss in any emergency, bnt provide beforehand for the occurences 
as they shallarise. Lib. ii. § 25. 

L. Brutus shook off from his fellow citizens that hard yoke of unjust servi- 
tude ; who, though he was a private man, held up the whole commonwealth ; 
and first taught us that in this city we are none of us private men. Ibid. 

We do not much admire the editor’s note on this latter passage, 
though it is well enough adapted to the meridian in which it was 
produced. 


As soon as this king (he has been speaking of a just king) has turned aside 
to an unjust exercise of his power, he immediately becomes a tyrant, than 
which no animal can be conceived more foul and loathsome, and detestable in 
the sight of gods and men; who, though he be in shape a man, yet in the 
fierceness and heinousness of his demeanour, surpasses the wildest beast upon 
the earth. For how can he be properly termed a man, who acknowledges no 
communion of right with any of human kind—who would fain have nothing 
to associate him with humanity? Lib. ii. § 26. 

In the character of L. Valerius Potitus and M. Horatius Barba- 
tus, we have in five words a description of the most valuable 
members of a free state. “Hominum concordiz causa sapien- 
ter popularium.’’ Men who for the sake of maintaining the gen- 
eral agreement, preserve, without forfeiting their wisdom, the 
favour of the people. 


Do not let that escape you, which I said at the beginning ; that unless there 
be this equable balancing of right, and office, and duty, so that there be pow- 


er enough with the magratrates, authority in the council of the principal men, 
and liberty in the people, it is not possible for a state te be secured from re- 
volution and change. Lib. ii. § 33. 

There are but few fragments of the third and fourth books re- 
maining in the manuscript. They were taken up with the second 
day of the Dialogue, during which Fannius appears to have been 
absent. In the third, the speakers were engaged in a discussion 
on the abstract principles of justice, which Plato with more pro- 
priety made the introduction to his ideal Republic than Cicero 
subjoined to his account of a real one. The truth is, that Cicero 
was to Plato nearly what Virgil was to Homer. He was willing 
to take from him as much as he could; but scarcely knew where 
to bestow his borrowed riches when he had got them. In the 
fourth book, the conversation turned on the manners and disci- 
pline in a state. 

The fifth and sixth comprised the third and last day of the dis- 
course. In the fifth the relics become inconsiderable indeed. 
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Of the other, which it appears from one of Cicero’s letters to At- 
ticus, contained instructions for a statesman, there is nothing left 
here: but the dream of Scipio,* probably the best part of it, has 
come down to us through other channels. 

The editor has illustrated the text with notes, which are equal- 
ly creditable to his diligence and learning. He has further en- 
deavoured to supply seme of the deficiencies in the Dialogues by 
extracts from Lactantius, Augustine, Nonius, and other writers, 
by whom they had been explained; or referred to in particular 
passages and words; but candidly owns his belief, that there are 
yet other remains of them to be discovered in the writings of 
those two fathers of the church. Much, however as we respect 
the industry and erudition which have been here employed, we 
should recommend the printing of the fragments without any ad- 
dition, and the dispersing of them widely through those nations 
on the continent of Europe, which have most need to be remind | 
ed of the great truths which they enforce. They seem to have 
emerged at the present juncture almost providentially to admo- 
nish all parties of those first principles of. policy ; that as, on the 
one hand, legitimate power cannot long be retained without wise 
concessions to the will and judgment of the people—for that it 
will otherwise inevitably lead to despotism, debasing to all, but 
most of all to those a whom it is exercised—so on the other 
the popular will and ju or riven if they be not moderated and di- 
rected by the councils of those whose station in life, intellectual 
attainments, and virtues, entitle them to the name of “ principes” 
can be productive only of universal confusion and misery. 

It may naturally be asked whether every one does not already 
know this to be very true? No doubt every one does; but it is 
one thing to know this, and another to hear Cicero starting up 
in the Vatican from a sleep of near two thonsand years, and pro- 
claiming it afresh to the world. 








POETRY. 


The Sailor’s Life at Sea. 


|. Whuen the anchor’s weigh’d and the ship’s unmoor’d, 
And landmen lag behind, sir, 
The sailor joyfully skips on board, 
And swearing prays for wind, sir: 
Towing here, 
Yeoing there ; 





pneu 


*It was also imitated from the Vision of Er in the last book of Plato’s Re- 
public an inedited Commentary on which, by Proclus, is promised us by the 
editor, in one of his notes. P. 311. 
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Steadily, readily, 
Cheerily, merrily, 


Still from care and thinking free 
Is a sailor’s dife at sea. 


When we sail with a fresh’ning breeze, 
And landmen all grow sick, sir, 
The sailor lolls with his mind at ease, 
And the song and the can go quick, sir: 
Laughing here, 
Quaffing there, 
Steadily, &c. 


When the wind at night whistles o’er the deep, 
And sings to landmen dreary, 

The sailor fearless goes to sleep, 
Or takes his watch most cheery. 


Boozing here, 
Snoozing there, 
Steadily, &c, 


When the sky grows black and the wind blows hard, 


And landmen skulk below, sir, 
Jack mounts up to the topsail yard, 
And turns his quid as he goes, sir, 


Hawling here, 
Bawling there, 
Steadily, &c. 


When the foaming waves run mountains high 
And ‘landmen cry, “ all’s gone,” sir, 

The sailor hangs ’twixt sea and sky, 
And jokes with Davy Jones, sir : 


Dashing here, 
Splashing there, 
Steadily, &c. 


When the ship d’ye see becomes a wreck 
And landmen hoist the boat, sir, 

The sailor scorns to quit the deck, 
While a single plank’s afloat, sir ; 


Swearing here, 
Tearing there, 
Steadily, readily, 
Cheerily, merrily, 


Still from care and thinking free, 
Is a sailor’s life at sea. 
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ADDRESS TO WINTER. 


Wivter ! I hail thy empire drear, 
And see thee with a sigh depart; 
Others may deem thy frown severe— 

I love thee clouded as thou art. 


For what if summer shall afford 
Repose in evening’s twilight hour ; 

Tis thine to crown the social board, 
Nor less to charm thy lonely pow’r. 


My study clos’d and stirr’d my fire, q 
Hence be the threat’ning tempest hurl’d: ‘@ 
Within myself I can retire— c 
My shutters have shut out the world. id 

bes 

2 


WEEPING BEAUTY. 


From morn to night, or griev’d or glad, 
Luctiixa’s looks are always sad; 

Her ’kerchief she with tears is steeping ! 
Some think the pretty girl gone mad, 
But lately I the reason had— 

She looks most beautiful when weeping ! 


—= 


ON AN IGNORANT PHYSICIAN—In TIME OF PESTILENCE. 


Deatu and the Doctor to destroy 
Poor mortals have agreed— 

But why need both their cares employ, 
When one can do the deed. 


ag 


SANG FROID. 


Myrt.e unsheath’d his shining blade, 
And fix’d its point against his breast ; 

Fhen gaz’d upon the wond’ring maid, 
And thus his dire resolve express’d ; 





ilsarague ag 


‘¢ Since, cruel fair, with cold disdain 
** You still return my raging love; 
‘Thought is but madness, life but pain, 
* And thus—at once—I both remove.”’ 
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‘¢O stay one moment”—Chloe said, 
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And trembling hasted to the door ;_ 
“ Here Betty, quick-—a fai/, dear maid, 
*“ This madman else, will stain the floor.” 


—_— 


To A FRIEND. 


THovuGH many a year'may pass away, 
In joylessness of heart,— 

As o’er the road of life we stray, 
On pathways far apart: 


Yet still the.thought of thee, till death, 
Shall dwell upon my soul; 

Nor shall my spirit sink, beneath 
Despondency’s controul. 


Though long the wintry tempest blow, 
Hope’s everlasting tree 

Dies not, the trunk lives on, although 
The leaves drop witheringly. 


But if for me it bloom no more, 
If we no more may meet; 

Yet shall this heart be cold, before 
It cease for thee to beat. 


If destined to an early tomb, 
My latest prayer shall be, 

That fond Affection’s flowers, may bloom 
On thee, their sweetning fragrancy. 


Still may’st thou meet with kindness here, 
And still a friend be thine, 

To share each pleasure, calm each fear, 
And soothe with love like mine. 


a 


THE WISH. 


{ Oh! si sic omnia, is the warmest wish that we feel while we transcribe fron 
the pages of a modern tourist, a Sonnet occasioned by the romantic scenery 
that surrounded the neat little cottage of a Swedish peasant. 


Hers, far from all the pomp ambition seeks, 
Much sought, but only whilst untasted prais’d : 
Content and Innocence, with rosy cheeks, 
Enjoy the simple shed their hands have rais’d. 
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On a grey rock it stands, whose fretted base 
The distant cat’ract’s murmuring waters lave ; 
Whilst o’er its grassy roof, with varying grace, 
The slender branches of the white birch wave. 


Behind, the forest fir is heard to sigh, 

On which the pensive ear delights to dwell ; 
And, as the gazing stranger passes by, 

The grazing goat looks up, and rings his bell. 


Oh ! in my native land, ere life’s decline, 
May such a spot, so wild, so sweet, be mine. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Pioneers.—The new novel, entitled The Pioneers, seems 
to have excited a sensation among the artists, altogether 
unprecedented in the history of our domestic literature. We 
learn from New York that Mr. Dunlap has on his easel a 
painting from the work, in oil, five or six feet square; and there 
is another, of similar size, by a competitor, whose name has not 
been mentioned to us. In Philadelphia, Mr. Fairman and Mr. 
Childs, have several designs in hand, which are intended for the 
embellishment of Zhe Port Folio. We have seen at the Athe- 
nzum in this city, an illustration of the Panther scene, which 
had been particularly selected for the attention of artists by the 
writer of a review of The Pioneers in a late number of the Port 
Folio. Itis a painting in water colours by Mr. Thompson, of 
Susquehanna County. The scenery in his neighbourhood is si- 
milar to that of the supposed location of the tale ; and we think 
in this respect, that the painter is entitled to much praise. His 
design is also good ; but the figures are not in so commendable a 
taste. Mr. Cooper has also had the good fortune to call forth 
the Muse of poetry to sing his praises, as we observe in some of 
the Eastern papers. Inshort, poetry and painting seem to have 
eombined with criticism, in rewarding our author for the engag- 
ing manner in which he has depicted our own fire-sides. In assign- 
ing to Mr. Cooper a high station among the novelists of the pre- 
sent day readers and critics cheerfully concur; and no discordant 
notes are heard but from prejudice or malignity.— Gaz. U. S. 


Darby’s Edition of Brook’s Gazetteer.—This is a new and 
greatly improved edition of a work, which has long been advan- 
tageously known to the public. In those articles, however, which 
related to this country, it was often deficient and frequently erro- 
neous. These defects have been supplied by the care and indus- 
try of Mr. Darby, who has travelled over those parts of our ex- 
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teasive territory, which are least known, and written much from 
personal inspection. He has inserted full and minute details of 
most of the counties in the United States—such as the relative 
position, size, population, employments, produce, &c.—which be- 
ing derived from the census of 1820, may be relied on as authentic. 
He has also described our magnificent streams with more copi- ' 
ousness and accuracy than 0: of his predecessors. His work is 
the result of two years. painful labour, and when we consider 
how much important matter he has brought together, we cannot 
but hope that his industry and usefulness will be liberally re- 
warded. We do not hesitate to squander thousands upon foreign 
mimics in the gatification of idle mirth, while we neglect our own 
citizens, who, amidst privations and perils, explore widely ex- 
tended regions and develop the various resources of the country. 
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The Investigator, a new Quarterly Journal, published in 
London, under the direction of the Rev.W. B. Collyer, the Rev. 
Thos. Raffles and James B. Brown, L. L. D. concludes a review 
of Dr. Miller’s Letters on Unitarianism im the following terms : 
“© We rejoice to be able to say that in Dr. Miller the system of 
evangelical truth has an able, and we think, from the manner of 
his writing, an amiable and. candid advocate. A man who will 
contend earnestly, but judiciously and affectionately, for the faith 
once delivered to the Saints: from him the party he opposes 
have nothing to fear in the way of unfair or ungenerous treat- 
ment; neither have his own friends cause to apprehend that the 
truth will suffer in his hands from unguarded concessions, or a | 
false candour. Though the conflict is recent on the other side i 
of the Atlantic, yet our author selects and employs his weapons 
with the skill of a veteran, and we wish him success in the name. i 
of the Lord, with all that elevation of spirit, which his full of 
altimate triumph cannot but inspire.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


a 


Quin, the Comedian, one day passing through Moorfields, 
was seized upon by a darder ofa furniture warehouse, who, with- 
out ceremony, pulled him into the shop, and began puffing off 
his tables and chairs.. Quin being old and infirm, made little a 
resistance, but asked the man if he was masterof the shop? “ No \ 
Sir,” said the barber,, “ but I will fetch him immediately.” The i 
man returned with his master, to whom he put the same ques- 
| tion—“ Are you master of the shop, Sir ?”’—“ Yes Sir, what can F 
‘ i do for you?” “Only,” replied Quin, “ just hold your man 
' aminute, while I go out !” 4 

JUNE, 1823.—no. 254 66 | 
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There are 85 light-houses in the United States, lighted with 
871 patent lamps and reflectors, which consume annually 33, 
969 gallons of oil, 29 of these light houses are in Massachusetts. 
There are 3 on lake Erie and 3 on lake Ontario. 


The Rey. Dr. P. visiting a country Clergyman, requested per- 
mission to preach to his congregation, which his friend consent- 
ed to, on condition that he adapted the language of his sermon 
to the illiterate capacities of his parishioners, and that he used 
no hard words. After the sermon was over Dr. P. asked his 
friend whether he had not strictly observed the conditions? The 
other replied that he had used several words beyond the compre- 
hension of his hearers, and instanced the word felicity, for which 
he would have substituted Aafifiness. Dr. P. contended that one 
word was as plain as the other; and, to prove it, proposed cal- 
ling in the ploughman, and putting it to him, which was done, 
“ Well, Robin, do you know the meaning of the word felicity ? 
“ Kes, Sir,” said Robin (scratching his head, and endeavouring 
to look wise), *“ ees, Sir, 1 think as how I does.” “ Well, Robin, 
speak up,” “Vy, Sir, I doesn’t know disactly, but I thinks it’s 
some’ at inside of a pig!” 


I know not, says Menage, a greater pest in society than a bab- 
bler. I remember an epigram I made on the son of an apotheca- 
ry who was an everlasting talker: 


Young Clyster’s tongue, in noise abounding, 
Like his paternal mortar rings, 
In mixing heterogenous things, 

His pestle tongue is ever sounding. 


A Grammatical Question. 


Said Anna’s preceptor, “a kiss is a noun, 
“ But tell me if common or firofier 2?” he cried ; 
“With cheeks of vermillion, and eyelids cast down, 
“°Tis both common and proper,” his pupil replied. 


According to a statistical table, the distance from Washing- 
ton to the new colony contemplated at the mouth of Columbia 
river, is 4944 miles; almost double the distance between Wash- 
ington and London. 


The Rev. head of one of our seminaries, was, a few days since 
solicited by two young female relatives, to let them give a ball. 
The Doctor resisted so long that one of them at length lost all 
patience, and threated, like an other Cowslips, “ to pull his wig.” 
Finding even this menace ineffectual, she actually proceeded, in 
a playful manner, to put her threat into execution. The Divine 
perceiving that some portion of the powder had been removed by 
this process from his caxon to his shoulders, shook his head 
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laughingly, as he adjusted his “ birds’ nest,” exclaitming—“ Aye, 
aye, young ladies ; as much fowder as you please, but no dail.” 


On St. Patrick’s day, a gentleman met Dennis, an old servant 
who had long since left his service, but who still retained a strong 
affection for his family. Dennis had well enjoyed the day, as 
might be perceived by the badge he wore of the tutelary Saint 
of Ireland, his swimming eye and rather unsteady gait. He ad- 
dressed his former master, who happened to be in mourning, 
and said, “ I’m extramely glad to sfaik to your honor becase I 
heard some body say you was dead.”” “ Well, I’m not dead you 
perceive Dennis” was the reply. ‘ Nay,” observed the genuine 
Hibernian “I did’nt know but it was true, your honor when I 
saw that black weed in your hat.”’ 


M. Cailliaud, the French traveller in Egypt, arrived lately at 
Marseilles, where he had to perform quarantine. 


British Indigo.—A discovery has been recently made, which 
promises the most important consequences in a commercial and 
agricultural point of view.—About two years ago, 280 acres of 
land near Flint, in Wales, were planted with the common holy- 
hock, or rose of mallow, with the view of converting it into hemp 
or flax. Inthe process of manufacture, it was discovered that 


this plant, yields a beautiful blue dye, equal in beauty and per- 
manence to the best blue indigo. 


Consumption.—If the writer be not mistaken, he has formerly 
alluded to a remarkable case which is to be met with in the Mon- 
ita et Precepta, of Dr. Mead. A young and interesting girl 
was apparently within a few days of death from confirmed con- 
sumption, when a vivid representation, by the visiting clergy- 
man of future punishment and pain, produced the effect of posi- 
tive insanity. She raved furiously, but now breathed freely! 
The functions of her lungs were restored, as reason was sus- 
pended, and until her mind became again tranquil, all manifes- 
tation of pulmonary malady, totally disappeared. 


The Magelianic Premium.—In the year 1786, Mr. John Hya- 
cinth De Magellan, of London, offered as a donation to the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society for promoting useful knowledge, the 
sum of 200 guineas, to be by them vested in a secure and perma- 
nant fund, to the end that the interest arising thereupon should 
be annually disposed ofin premiums, to be adjudged by the Soci- 
ety, to the author of the best discovery, or most useful invention, 
relating to Navigation, Astronomy, or Natural Philosophy, Na- 
tural History only excepted. 


In October, 1804, the Society, finding that the fund had great- 
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ly increased in consequence of the small number of premiums 
which had been awarded, established an extra Magellanic pre- 
mium, to be awarded in all such cases, as came within the gener- 
al view of the donation, and might lead to useful discoveries, in- 
ventions or improvements. This premium has recently been 
awarded to Dr. James S. Ewine, for a very important improve- 
ment in Hydrants, by which a great saving in water and money 
is effected. 

It would be interesting to ascertain how many premiums have 
been voted by the society, and for what objects. 


American invention, says a late English Magazine, seems 
to rival that of England and Germany. The names of Fulton 
and Perkins are followed by that of Church. This last gentle- 
man is now in London, and, in concert with our machinists, is 
constructing an apparatus, which, if successful, will improve the 
art of printing as much as printing itself was an improvement of 
copying with the pen. His improvement extends to casting, as 
well as composing ; and, by simplifying the casting process, and 
saving the expense of distributing, he proposes to compose al- 
ways from new type, remelting after the addition is worked off. 
The re-casting for every new composition is connected with the 
regular laying of the types; and, when thus laid, it is to compose 
by means of keys like those of a pianoforte, each key standing 
for a letter or letters. By these means errors would be avoided 
in the composition, and the progress would be far more rapid 
than at present. 


In the month of December last, a cat belonging to Mr. Wood- 
house, a respectable farmer at Child’s Ercall, in Shropshire, 
brought forth a litter of kittens, which was taken from her and 
drowned ; shortly after she was observed to make frequent visits 
to the barn, and on following her to her retreat, she was found 


suckling eight young rats; the old rat at the same time was 
seen at a short distance. 


Pere Joseph was a great favourite of Cardinal Richlieu’s and 
was consulted on all occasions. One day when Duke Bernard 
was called to the Council, Pere Joseph ran over a map with his 
finger, saying, “ Monsieur, you must take this city, then you 
must take this, then that .’ ‘The Duke having listened some 
time, at last said very cooly, “ M. Joseph, they don’t take cities 


with the finger.”” The King used to be much amused with this 
anecdote. 





While Napoleon was yet a subaltern in the army, a Russian 
Officer with much self-sufficiency remarked, “that his conntre 
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fought for glory, and the French for gain.” “ You are perfectly 
right,”’ answered Napoleon, “ for every one fights for that which 
he does not possess.”’ 


Some thieves lately broke into a house at Walworth, England, 
while the family were at church, and robbed it of several articles, 
with which they decamped, leaving the following inscription in 
chalk on a table in the kitchen, “ You must watch as well as 


pray.” 


Public Buildings in Washington.—The expenditures on these 
buildings, during the last seven months of 1822, amounted to 
% 116,795 72 cents; of which $114,040 74 was expended on the 
centre of the Capitol, $2,974 73 on the President’s House and 
Culvert, and $780 29 on the Capitol Square. [How much more 
is to be sunk in this barren waste ? | 


On the farm of Israel Loomis, of Herkimer, N. Y. about 65 
miles west of Albany, 11 miles south of the canal, and half a 
mile north of the third great western turnpike road, is a small 
spring or run of water, which to all appearance, never alters, in 
quantity, either in wet weather orin dry. The water is perfect- 
ly soft and is considered the best in the region. 

Now to the phenomenon—lInvariably, before a northeast storm 
this spring becomes turbid. This muddiness commences about 
24 hours before the storm, and continues from 4 to 10 hours, ac- 
cording to the power of the storm which is coming; this invari- 
ably takes place previous to a northeast storm, and at no other 
time. Previous to a moderate storm, however, this muddiness 
of the water does not continue more than two hours, and then 
runs clear again. There can be no possible error in this state- 
ment. The water is now conducted in aqueducts, and the spring 
is covered, so that no possible external cause could produce this 
effect. I have now stated facts as they are—The respectable 
aged people who have used the waters of the spring more than 
20 years, tell me that they can predict a northeast storm as cer- 
tainly as they can the rising and sitting of the sun; and that 
when the weather is perfectly mild, and the wind in the south or 
in the west, the perceptible signs of any storm at hand, still, 
if their spring becomes muddy, they are perfectly sure that a 
northeast storm will commence within twenty four hours. 

_ This spring is situated at the north foot of a small hill, which 
is the most northerly spur of that range of hills whose waters 
feed the Susquehanna. The hill appears to be composed of 
clay and schist, and the spring pours out its water near its north 
loot, about two rods above the plane, where the limestone region 
commences. This water flows to the Susquehanna; although, 
in a direct line, it is within 9 or 10 miles of the Mohawk river. 
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Before Roquelaure was made a Duke, one day when it rained 
in torrents, he told his coachman to drive him into the Louvre, 
where no carriages were permitted tc enter except those of 
Ambassadors, Princes and Dukes. When the coach reached 
the gate, it was demanded, “ Who is there?” He answered, 
‘A Duke.’ “ What Duke ?” rejoined the sentinel. “ Of Eper- 
non,” said he. “ Which?” Roquelaure replied, “ The last who 
died.”” Upon this he was allowed toenter; but fearing that it 
might be made a matter of consequence, he went straight to the 
King. “Sire,” said he “it rained so hard that | came in my 
carriage to the very bottom of your stzir.”” The King inquired 
what fool had suffered him todo so. “A greater fool than your 
Majesty imagines,” replied he, “ for he allowed me to enter un- 
der the name of the last dead Duke of Epernon.” The jest tick- 
led the King’s fancy, and he laughed away his anger. 


The army of Mayence was attacked at Tofrou, in 1793, by 
Charett and Bonchamp, and, unable to resist the superior forces 
of the Vendeans, retreated and lost its artillery. The Republi- 
cans were on the point of being destroyed, as their retreat was 
about to be cut off. Kleber called the Lieut. Col. Schouardis ; 
“ Take (said he) a company of Grenadiers; stop the enemy at 
that ravin; you willbe killed, but your comrades will be saved.” 
“ Qui, mon general,” replied Schouardin calmly. He marched ; 
held the Vendeans a long time in check ; and after prodigies of 
valor, died with his menon the spot. This “ Oui, mon general,” 
equals the finest specimens of antiquity. 





EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


The Embellishment in this Number is intended to illustrate one 
of the scenes in the new American tale, entitled “ The Pioneers.”’ 
It is that in which Elizabeth meets Mohegan on the mountain, 
and the time selected by the artist is the period in the conversa- 
tion at which the aged chief adverts to the loss of his family. 

“ Daughter, the Great Spirit made your father with a white 
skin, and he made mine with a red; but he coloured both their 
hearts with blood. When young it is swift and warm ; but wien 
old it is still and cold. Is there difference below the sain? No. 
Once John had a woman, she was the mother of so many sons; 
he raised his hand with three fingers elevated.” 

PiongERs, V. II, p. 255. 
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ERRATUM. 


In the affecting Sonnet on a Goose in our last, for waiting read 
wailing. Wewail over these blunders but they cannot be pre- 
vented. 
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